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ABSTRACT 

Interinstitutional cooperation is becoming more and 
more evident today as colleges and universities seek new ways to 
expand facilities^ offer innovation^ and strengthen departments, in 
this booklet^ 91 different types of cooperative arrangements have 
been selected from different disciplinary areas? to illustrate the 
kinds of progress that can be achieved in interdepartmental or 
interdivisional programs ^ regardless of the nature of that 
discipline* For instance^ while some description is given of the 
electronic music laboratory sponsored by Five Colleges^ Inc* , the 
interest in maintaining a specialized laboratory facility is not 
limited only to music faculty, but may encompass physicists^ 
psychologists, and others as well. If cooperation is to be seen as an 
appropriate vehicle for strengthening any departments^ however^ 
arrangements employed shall have to be planned to meet the real needs 
of these departments. Joint ventures should be initiated because they 
are desirable^ not solely because they are possible. Originally 
appeared as Level III document ED 065 023. (Aathor/HS) 
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PREFACE 



A recent bibliography^ listed approximately 550 books, articles, speeches and book 
chapters which dealt either directly or indirectly with some aspect of the process of 
inter^institutional cooperation. Despite the number of entries there was a significant 
omission. Most published manuscripts fell into one of the following categories: 1) public 
relations; 2) organizational concepts; 3) interconsortium communications; 4) surveys of 
cooperative practices; 5) philosophical statements; or 6) overviews of recent develop- 
ments in the consortium movement. There is little doubt that contributions to each of 
these categories serve real and important educational and theoretical functions. At the 
same time, however, a basic perspective has been missing. A ifocus on presenting 
information suitable for transfer and implementation of experience has been largely 
disregarded. 

Except for the "dog and pony show" variety of program descriptions, few attempts 
have been made to compile and reorganize available information into a form that is 
directly usable by either faculty or institutional administrators. Most individuals simply 
cannot wade through various and sundry listings and publications, seeking materials that 
migtit provide them with program descriptions they can utilize as solutions to their own 
problems. A comprehensive picture of what is being attempted by consortia around the 
country might not appear even after an extensive review because some types of programs 
have not been written up in the professional literature; they only appear in fugitive papers 
and documents that are not widely circulated. Targeted program descriptions and usable 
information are essential if existing efforts are to have a more substantive impact as 
"models" than has been true to date. 

This booklet, Interinstitutional Cooperation at the Departmental Level, is a first 
attempt to draw upon information that is already available and to organize it for faculty 
and department chairmen. These individuals can review the organization and operation of 
tlieir departments with an eye toward strengthening their educational, research or 
community service capabilities through joint ventures with their colleagues at other 
institutions. By displaying a brief yet comprehensive review of the forms successful 
cooperative ventures have taken among specific academic departments, it is hoped that a 
firm basis for departmental analysis will be presented and that potentially viable ideas can 
be utilized. The presentation of a variety of structures of direct departmental importance 
should be of assistance in suggesting adaptations that could be instituted if, in fact, the 
adoption of similar approaches is desirable. 

To be sure, "interinstitutional cooperation" is not a simple, cook-book process. The 
creation of many consortia has been unsatisfactory because a simplistic belief existed that 
the formaUzation of an organization permitted the easy transfer of program ideas from 
one location to another. Except for a few forms of cooperation such as visiting scholars 
programs, guidance-counselor tours, or library delivery systems, seldom can an agreement 
worked out in one consortium be assimilated rapidty or easily by another gioup of 
colleges. Discrepant personality traits of individuals, distinctive ioititutional characteris- 
tics, shifting priorities of funding agencies, varying staff capabilities, technical incom- 
patibility of equipment and the fluctuating degree of mutual Inist in existence among 
cooperating institutions suggest a few of the situational variables within which ideas are 
planted. Despite the evident problems, institutional staff can, with imagination and 
persistence, begin to emulate approaches already taken with good effect elsewhere. It is 
doubtful that colleges will be desirous of replicating the precise structure and content of 
most programs already in operation without fresh insight and without adaptation to 
relevant circumstances. If efforts of these institutions are productive the results of 
cooperation by a given set of departments should reflect the uniqueness and character of 
their own consortium. The chemistry of cooperation is higlily dependent upon creativity 
as a catalyst. 

In this booklet ninety-one different types of arrangements have been selected from 
different disciplinary areas to illustrate the kinds of progress that can be achieved hi 
interdepartmental or interdivisional programs, regardless of the nature of that discipline. 
For instance, while some description is given of the electronic music laboratory sponsored 
by Five Colleges, Inc. (he interest in maintaining a specialized laboratory facihty is not 
limited only to music faculty, but may encompass physicists, psychologists and others as 

I. Patterson* Lewis t). Comprehensive Bibliography on fnterinstitu- 
tionai Cooperation, Kansas City Regional Council for Higher 
Kducation: Kansas City* Missouri, 1971. 



well. Transrerring the implications one such venture may have for a particular group of 
departments or disciplines is no small task. To develop a fairly complete spectrum of 
opportunities potentially useful demands careful thouglit and analysis. Competent 
planning is never easy. This booklet should ease this task, 

II' cooperation is to be seen as an appropriate vehicle for strengthening any 
departments, however, arrangements employed shall have to be planned to meet (he real 
needs of these departments. Joint ventures should he initialed because they are desirable, 
not solely because they are possible. Je is similarly unlikely that any one set of 
departments will be able to adopt more than three or four joint arrangements at any one 
time, huercollege cooperation is but one approach to strengthening a given descipline and 
should not be considered as the only approach in most instances. 

Two types of limitations should be recogni/ed. While the programs and agreements 
described below lu i intended to be comprehensive, they are by no means e.xhaustive. One 
or two examples illustrating one form of cooperation that has been developed may be 
cited for twenty that exist. To recognize one such arrangement is not to impute a 
necessary superiority to thai venture, but to admit to a limitation of time and energy on 
the nulhor's part, as well as to a limitation of patience on the reader's. Neither does this 
couipendium include reference to many arrangements which are not related to a specific 
discipline. For instance, joint programs for admissions or for jointly utilized living 
facilities are not noted because their existence did not originate with a specific 
department. 

Tlie llnancial support provided by the Esso Bducation Foundation to underwrite the 
costs of publishing this report is greatly appreciated. The author is also indebted to Lewis 
Putlerson for his careful review of the tlrst drat't of this booklet and for his many valuable 
suggestions. 
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I. THE CONSORTIUM MOVEMENT ATA GLANCE 



Examine any ten recent books an the state of higlier 
education in the United States. Check the footnotes. Leaf 
through the chapter headings. Scan Ihe indexes, tt is 
doubtful that %t\y one of them will contain even a brief 
refert*nce to an academic consortium. A general preoccupa- 
tion with the concept of tlie traditional campus has 
prevented many writers from becoming sensitive to one of 
the most widespread and potent movements pervading 
higher education today. Curiously, (his has been true of 
many reports which were calling for innovative practices 
and a redefinition of institutional boundaries. Both of these 
notions should consistently encourage consideration of 
consortia as one alternative for the cliaiiges they recom- 
mend. Articles related to consortium operations have 
largely been scattered about in journals and conference 
reprints read only by individuals directly involved in the 
creation of iiiten'nstitutional relationships. The significance 
of consortia in higher educatior*s future would hardly be 
worth mentioning if their lack of recognition retlecled an 
accurate assessment of the scope and depth of consortium 
activities in the country. 

A study^ conducted for the New York State Education 
Department inventoried and described over 425 different 
cooperative arrangements in existence between two or more 
colleges in New York State during the 1969-70 academic 
year. Ninety percent of the institutions of higl\er education 
m that state participated in such ventures. One institution 
alone reported over twenty-tlve such arrangeinents. An 
intormal but comprehensive review of all of the joint 
activities by a committee of one large university subsequent 
to this study was reported to have tallied nearly two 
hundred relati0!\ships of varying levels of formality with 
other institutions in the slate, country and world. An 
earlier national study by Moore^ attested to tl>e national 
breadth of involvement colleges had in joint programs. 

Specific objectives svhicli various consortia have been 
established to attain represent diverse sets of expectations 
for this form of organization< To accommodate their 
colleges to demanding pressures, college personnel have 
cr05>sed institutional "boundaries" ever more frequently to 
improve the n\anageriai effectiveness of their institution 
and to offer educational opportunities that could not oe 
provided by a single campus. By coordinating their etYorts 
m specific fields it has been possible for some itistitutions 
to complement one another's strengths and to lessen their 
weaknesses to the betterment of all. Thus, through coopera- 
tive planning it often has been possible to procure and 
maintain more ficKible and better organized program 
offerings while limiting the diflusion of institutional re- 
sources in duplicate programs. The continuing objectives of 
the Associated Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley re- 
presents a typical encapsulation of the rationale which 
underlies many formal consortia. These are: 

To cvr^rti' the njmbcr and variety of educ^itional opportu- 
niiies available ir, sludenis. 

To share institutional resources. 

2. College Onter of the V wget l akes, hiterinstinitionjl Aniinge- 
ments In Higher EduaitUm In i\€w York State. New York Stale 
Kducation Oepiir tmcnt, Office of Management Services in Higher 

. Kducation: Albany 1970. 



To reduce or avoid unnecessary or wastefuJ duplication In 
programs and facilities. 

!o make full use of specialised faculty talents, quatily 
program offerings, and unique research <ir in&tructionat 
facililies. 

to structure solutions to problems which cannot be dealt 
with effectively by one Institution. 

with effectively by one Institution. 

To provide mechanisms for exchanging and disseminating 
information needed to improve the operating efficiency of 
the member colleges. 

To develop programs through which (he colleges can upgrade 
their contribuli.^rts to the solution of regional problerris. 

To j>fovjde opportunities for Innovative approaches to 
educiitionni programs tlirough joint action. 

Because of (he voluntary nature of consortia, the initial 
motivation tor tlie creation of these institutions has 
generally originated with the participating institutions. At 
the same time, however, interest in the role consortia can 
play in regional planning has been shown by many 
statewide and national study groups. Virtually all sectors of 
higlier education recognize the potential contribution con- 
sortia can make toward enabling the nation's colleges to 
restructure their relationships with one another more 
efHciently and effectively 

For the purpose of this report interinstitutional coopera- 
tion is taken to mean a process by whicli two or more 
colleges expand and improve their curricular, cultural, 
research, administrative, or community service capubilities 
through coordinated action. This broadly inclusive defmi- 
tion encompasses myriad forms of cooperation from 
relatively informal, perhaps inter-personal agreements, to 
separately incorporated consortia with twenty to thirty 
member colleges. The focus of tins report will be limited 
almost entirely to programs operated by incorporated 
collegiate cooperative centers. The creation of such centers 
is becoming increasingly common. Although this form of 
organization has been in existence since 1925 when the 
second college at Claremont was created, a noticeable 
acceleration in their formation did not begin until 1961. 
Presently over seventy consortia have been organized that 
n>aintain these basic character^itics: 

Ihey exist as distinct corporate entities separate (xom^ 
although cJosely identified with, the inistitutions they have 
been created to jierve. 

They employ their o\v,i stuff. 

They serve three or more voluntarily associated colleges ot 
universities. 

Ihey attempt to pr<nide a variety of cooperative programs 
for the cnembec institutions. 

Within cooperative centers that meet these criteria a high 
degree of variability exists to distinguish subgroups. Indeed, 
it has been argued (hat the rutnber of ditnensions may be 

3. Mof)re, Raymond S. "Inlerinstitutional Vtmp^taXUm.^* hi Seanh 
of Leaders' Cunetit Issues in iUghtr Education. (G, Kerry Smith, 
Kd ^ American Association for Higher Education: Washington, 



so great thai inade^Jatc comparability exists to permU 
useful generalizations to be drawn about consortia. Some 
consortia have an orientation toward a single problem area 
such as urban education or Latin American Studies/ 
aUhougli most groups arc multipurpose and are unrestricted 
in the kir.ds of programs they can adopt. Some centers 
serve ini;*iiulions in a singje city while others have 
niembersf ips covering a dozen states, ^^emberships range 
from three to thirty-three and the annua! fees paid by 
institutional members to support the consortium varies 
from one thousand to twenty thousand dollars and more. 
Similarly, the amount of funding available to different 
consortia from (he federal government, corporations, and 
foundations is highly variable. Public institutions recently 
have begun to engage in consortia on a level commensurate 
with privately-sponsored colleges and universities. The 
involvement of public institutions provides another crite- 
rion for establishing differences between consortia. 

To catalog a few of the dimensions with wliich to 
dhtingulsh one consortium from another fails to convey 
some of the qualiiarive differences that are less easily 
coditled and described, Unique ^'personalities'* often 
characterize the sense of identity, or lack of identity, which 
poivades the goals, policies and programs of these groups. 
Seven brief descriptions below are selected as **types'' 
representative of consortia throiighoLit the country. 

Claremont Colleges. Considered by many writers to be 
tfie earliest I'ormal consortium, this grouping of colleges in 
4 California pioneered the idea of a cluster college. President 
James Blaisdell of Pomona College (a co ed liberal arts 
college) worked to preserve the concept of the small college 
by refusing to expand the institution, and instead estab- 
lished Claremont College (a graduate school) in 1925 as a 
separate but coordinate college. In 1926, Scripps College 
was created as a similarly autonomous institution to ofter a 
liberal arts progran^ (or women. These three institutions 
constituted the Associated Colleges of Claremont. Clare- 
mont Men*s College was begun in 1947 and an urider- 
graduate science and technology college (Harvey Mudd) 
appeared in 19SS. Pitzer College followed in 19G3 for 
science education. The specialization of function of these 
contiguous institutions approximated the structure of 
O.xford in Hngtand and of the later cluster colleges in the 
Uojted States. As a consortium, these institutions have 
operated centralized auxiliary and administrative support 
services which include joint institutional research programs, 
common health and counseling staffs and facilities, a joint 
library, a commonly used auditomn), a cenrral heating 
plant, and a combined business service. Joint appointments 
and exchanges of faculty are encouraged as is thv cross- 
registration of students. Joint programs between several of 
the colleges exist in admissions, athletics and science 
majors, tach institution retains independent accrediration 
and autonomy, although a policy board includes each of 
the presidems. 

Fi\e Colleges Inc. Four institutions in the Connecticut 
Vafiey of Massachusetts, Smith College, Mount Holyoke 



College, Amherst College and the University of Massachu* 
setts, fiave been actively fostering the exploration of the 
potential for cooperation between themselves since 19SU 
At that time the Hampshire Jnler-Library Center was 
created to economize some of the co$ls of library opera- 
tions of the members. The first coordinator was appointed 
in 1957, Projects under way have included a heavily ulUized 
cross-registration program, joint Ph.D. programs, a joint 
astronomy department, an electronic music studio, a joint 
FM radio station, a regular bus service, common placement 
programs and a daily messenger service, A Rve<College 
program of cooperation exists in Black Studies, Asiatic 
Studies and Latin Ainerican Studies. Recently, a new 
innovative institution of higlier education, Hampshire 
College, w^as established throug)i the initiative of (he four 
founding institutions. The first long-range study of a 
consortium was conducted by the Five Colleges. 

Committee on Institutional Cooperation. The Commit- 
tee on Institutional Cooperation was voluntarily founded in 
1958 by eleven major universities to develop cooperative 
programs in areas of instruction and research which were 
beyond the capacities of even the largest institutions in the 
country. The composition of CIC includes the Council of 
Ten and the University of Chicago, Substantial assistance 
was originally given CIC through the Carnegie Corporation. 
A 'Traveling Scholar'' plan permits graduate students to 
regHter at their home institution, but study at any one of 
the other u^iversit^e^' for up to a yeir without additional 
charge. Joint academic programs e\ist in such fields as 
biometeorology, language and area studies, summer study 
in Mexico and junior year abroad studies. In geology, a 
course content improvement project was undertaken and a 
commonly used field camp in Utah was organized. Seed 
grants are regularly made available to convene exploratory 
conferences in new llelils. 

Great Lakes Colleges Association. This consortium, 
composed of 12 private liberal-arts colleges in four states, is 
governed by a board of trustees made up of the presidents 
of these institutions. A policy of decentralized administra- 
tion is basic to an '*agent college** concept under which 
particular institutions assume the administrative responsi- 
bility for particular programs and projects. Study abroad 
programs are organized in Kenya, Sieira Leone, India, 
Japan, Columbia, Lebanon, and Yugoslavia. An urban 
studies semester in Philadelphia focuses on education and 
social problems. An arts center in New York was also 
eseablished. Conferences are held frequently in the arts and 
sciences as well as in administrative areas, 

TAGER. The Association for Graduate Education and 
Research in Texas is an attempt by seven colleges and 
universities to utilize a nucrowave television network for 
offering **live" coursework via this medium. Course offer- 
ings originate al several points and are transmitted to 
participating members and industrial plants. Two-way voice 
transmission is possible. Closer coorditiation of courses of 
common interest is being included as the basis for further 
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curricutiim cooperation. I'our TAGIIR Coltegcs initiated an 
eiivironiuental studies program to augment classwoik at 
these campuses^ 

Union of Independent Colleges of Art. Six colleges of art 
and design fioin Calitomia to Rhode Island have sponsored 
a variety ot' joint programs through a central otTice. Initial 
tunding tor tlie consortium came from the V, S, Onice of 
Education. Grants are made to faculty for experimental 
work, for innovations in instruction, for curriculum 
development and for technical assistance in employing new 
teaching technitjues. Hxchanges of faculty, visiting lecturers 
atid visual materiiils are coordinated. Cooperative admis- 
sions, placement and lund-raislngare also undertaken. 

Ueyond the simple incorporation of on organization 
whose purpose is to simulate interinsdtutional cooperation 
there exist less tangible, but equally important features that 
can be used to distinguish a group of colleges with nothing 
in common, other than some projects which involve them 
all, from a true consortium *'systenr' accompanied by a 
strong sense of intercollege community. 

What are the characteristics of an intercollege system? 
Of primary importance is the establishment of commonly 
accepted cooperative goals and mutual agreement on 
operational priorities for acliieving these goals. A broad- 
b'i^ed structure consistent with the consortiunrs deter- 
mined purposes is also essential. Another feature is the 
presence of a conscious desire to achieve complementary 
relationships. 

Cooperation may imply that achievements by consortia 
are the result of a vOincidentally positive interaction, that 
several colleges by chance determine that their goals are 
identical, agree on a plan of action^ and work together 
simply because their previous expectations were con\patible 
with one another. A more accurate implication would be 
taken from "coordination", a term which includes the 
presence of a medium for negotiating goals and for 
developing specializations ot function. In this light coopera- 
tion cannot exceed the good fortunes of happenstance, 
while coordination creates its own chances for success. To 
say tliat a consortiun^ exists because there is an identifiable 
pattern of interaction is inadequate. Whether or not there is 
interinstitutional cooperation there w»ll be interinstitu- 
tional impact. A consortium exists when the interaction is 
directed and planned to capilali/e on the outcomes of the 
interrelationship, rather than having the interaction occur 
without goals and without an assumption of long^term 
commitment. 

II. KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL COOPERATION 

If n ost inventories of cooperative arrangements have 
been at all accurate in portraying and describing these 
activities in ajiy v/ay, it probably is correct to conclude that 
much of what passes for interinstitutional cooperation is 
more aptly described by some other phraseology. For 
instance, many projects that last but a year or even an 
afternoon might better oc termed interpersonal cooperation 



since they do not bring about a lasting reorganization of 
institutional resources. When other agreements solely 
represent a subtle attempt to secure supplementary funding 
from an outside source without a substantial effort to 
provide the necessary means for structuring a real inter- 
college exchange, then one might call this intercollege 
collaboration instead. Fortunately, ill-construed programs 
seldom last, and more fortunately still, funding olTices have 
adopted more precise techniques for determining whether a 
joint project design has tl\e elements basic to a successhi! 
conclusion. It might well be that future projects with 
cooperation as a central theme will undergo touglier 
scrutiny in demonstrating their feasibility because there are 
so many more factors that must be accounted for. 

It takes little imagination to itemize potential threats to 
a cooperative effort. Pressing institutional crises, over- 
commitment of staff -n.nd tlnancial resources, poor personal 
relations within as well as among campuses, inadequate 
comnmiu'cation systems, real and imagined threats to an 
institution's autonomy, the disp:irate qualificatiohi of 
faculty and students from differing colleges, and the 
existence of contradictory I'ormal and informal operating 
procedures that prevent a reallocation of decision-making 
authority are but a few of these. Fruitful cooperative 
ventures have often emerged as much the result of chance 
as tliey were of con^peliing logic. Logical objectives 
supporting a valuable joint department in one location may 
be totally inappropriate for another consortium. Surface 
differences may be minimal, but the gulf between the two 
groups may be iinnavigably , wide. }Iow then can a truly 
worthwhile program be described? Wherein lies the dif- 
ference that makes a faculty development program ai one 
consortium of central concern, while a similar venture 
elsewhere passes as an interim, largely peripheral activity of 
no lasting importance? At tiie risk of overlooking a t'ew 
exceptions several characteristics can be advanced that 
distinguish the quality of some consortium operations. In 
most, if not all, ways these qualities are no different than 
could be stated for most single institution projects. 

1. They are creative. To many persons the idea of 
interinstitutional cooperation itself is a new and creative 
idea, and so it \my be for a new consortium. To be truly 
creative, however, implies something beyond mere newness 
and originality. It also connotes an ability to establish a 
new direction and orientation to a situation. An idea's 
creativity is expressed through an excitement and an 
understanding that was previously absent, A solution to 
problems that may not have hern well thought througli 
becomes creative when it clarities the problem and points 
to potential avenues for resolving the problem, 

2. They are programmatic. A program has year to year 
continuity and represents an accepted method of operation. 
Projects on ilw odier hand are temporary undertaking, A 
project may in essence be as much a proposal to ihe agency 
administering the project as it is to the funding agency. A 
publication of the American Management Association 
noted that "projects are activities in search of programs.*' 

Successful consortium arrangements are often bolstered 
by smooth, informal, supportive environments with tran- 
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sient elements thai are helpful but not sutTicienl conditions 
for continuing cooperation at a formal level. The consor- 
tium's activki«s must tie directly into the disciplines 
faculty are teaching, or Into the techniques researchers are 
using to stay on the forefront of konwledge in their 
discipline. Its activities should have ii comfortable place in 
the on-going atTairs of the college. Problems related to joint 
programs must be confronted and resolved. When they are 
left vnuesolved not only does the program suffer, but other 
segriients of the cooperative effort also begin to deteriorate^ 
Projects can fail and disappear without a trace unless they 
become a regular consideration in the shaping of each 
college's future. 

3. They are expert. Some consortia have been created to 
replicate the programs of existing consortia. No consortium, 
however, can be expected to establish overseas centers if its 
own faculty have never been involved in programs outside 
the country. A telephone network simply will not emerge 
from occasitinul meetings with outside experts whose 
consortium has already established one if the personnel at 
the new location do not have the expertise and interest 
needed to synthesize su^h a network. These questions are 
not ones of technical feasibility, but of consortium capabil^ 
ity. To design an appropriate and coherc/it sys(eni of any 
type, whether it be social or technological, requires a 
persistent etTort and a conunitment of expertise. Whenever 
a program necessitates the involvement of specialized 
talents, the abtrence of talent cannot be offset by 
cooperation. 

4. They are academic in orientation. Despite general 
assunipiLotis regarding the economies of administering 
specific activities through consortia, evidence has rarely 
poii\ied out cv>st savings as a primary by-product of the 
most desirable cooperative models. Lven when efficiency of 
operation is present, savings attained seldon. exceed th: 
overhead and the hiddei^ costs of maintaining a consortium. 
College and university personnel are generally more 
interested in seeing their^ primary goals, education and 
research, being dealt with than they are with purely 
economic goals. To be certain, some institutions are in such 
critical financial condition that their primary concern is 
economic survival. Nonetheless there is virtually no docu- 
mentation to show that cooperation has ever ^aved a 
college's academic life. Quite possibly the contrary can 
happen. Programs which offer new educational experiences 
to students or that expose good faculty to interested 
students in creative environments take precedence over 
purely administrative concerns. Generally when this is 
not the case, a sense of dissatisfaction will peivade a 
consortium. 

5. They are high risk. Peter Drucker has characterized 
innovation as risk-taking. Foundations have supplied ven- 
ture grants to support the formation of many consortia not 
because they were cooperative, but because they were 
*'risks" that could not be taken by non-profit organizations 
without additional support. Now that the question has 
changed from **can we cooperate?*' to "in what do we wish 
to cooperate?" the risk of merely forming a cooperative 
has disappeared. Cooperation is not only obviously possi- 



ble, but also demonstrably a low-risk affair. Foundations 
and other agencies now are looking at the goals of the 
programs proposed rather than at the injunction of "coop- 
eration*' as an objective. In short, general operating support 
has slowly been replaced with categorical grants by funding; 
agencies. Consequently, the ideas that are being encouraged 
are not those which are already proven to be possible, but 
rather those which mJglit be possible if threshold support 
from all sources can be assembled. Although some caution 
is always required when attempting new ventures, there is 
some value in recalling the Las Vegas card dealer's 
observation that scared money never wins! 

6. They are of importance to the institutions. There 
nuist always be a generic distinction between the goals of a 
consortium and the goals of member colleges. The purpose 
of a consortium, put simply, is to assist the members to do 
things that they could not have done alone. The purpose 
can never be to do something that the colleges do not wish 
to do. The tact that a given group of colleges does not have 
an urban studies program offers no support for the 
conclusion that the consortium should therefore establish 
one, even if a source of funding is present. That a project 
should be of vital importance to the colleges themselves is 
of paramount importance^ Kven if it lacks the other traits 
highliglited here, if a particular program does not engage 
the enthusiasm and concern of institutional personnel, or if 
it does not command the production of institutional 
commitments, its future is bleak. 

7. They are open-ended. In large measure consortia and 
the programs they institute are most productive when they 
begin with objectives which are relatively unrestricted. 
Once the programs have sufllcieiUly specific objectives to 
warrant implementation, there should be room lor expan- 
sion and further growth, expansion with implications of 
signitkVJice for the entire eftort. Block-bookings of 
speakers, for instance, may h,ndly be worth the manhours 
expended unless the economic savings and the relationships 
established lead into other equally fruitful areas such as 
joint sponsorship of events, new uses of media for enabling 
several campuses to speak and meet with lecturers, and so 
forth. The capacity of a program idea to precipitate a 
natural interest in fathoming the limits of that program sets 
a definite limit on the initial wi'^ingness of the individuals 
involved to achieve the first level of objectives and then to 
maintain their interest. 

8. They have tangible impact. Financial commitments 
of substance carry with them a demand for noticeable 
results. There are very few instances in which some 
measurable outputs cannot be determined as deriving from 
the activities sponsored. Commonly, the first meetings of 
consortium representatives terminate in decisions to hold 
seminars, conferences or workshops. These decisions are of 
some value, but care must be exercised. The executive staff 
may become an ineftlcient mechanism for organizing 
meetings in competition with professional organizations 
which can take on the task with greater background and 
skill. Consortia can count on a certain :^!iotment of their 
members* time, but only so much. The use of resources to 
sponsor a multicollege conference may equal those needed 
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to initiate a more constructive program. This is not to 
iitiply that joint meetings supplying a sense of consortium 
community do not serve a purpose. It is to say tliat the 
conference format should represent a threshold step into an 
arrangement that will amplify the prospects for achieving 
concrete results in a stated r\e>.t phase. Vague refereiKes to 
goodwill^ constructive attitudes or provocative discussions 
cannot be construed to warrant the maintenance of a 
formal consortium. Qualitative and quantitative changes in 
the instructional programs and in administrative operating 
patterns, not in Individuals, Is the ultimate goal. Therefore 
changes in curricular otVerings, reorganisation of institu- 
tional research programs, increased numbers of students 
exposed to a new educational setting, reduced costs, or 
even amounts of financial resources secured to support 
difTerent activities become the indicators of 'iUccess and 
failure. No summation on a score sheet will be satisfactory 
as an evaluation of a consortium's productivity, but there is 
little doubt that tangible improvements must be demon* 
strated if consortia are to remuin serious elements in their 
institutions' planning, 

9. They permit broad accc s by faculty and students. 
Again, institutional impact is the key. Whiie there are 
numerous exceptions to this generalization, the majority of 
choices a consortium decides to juake should involve as 
wide a spectrum of participants as possible, not in the 
planning necessarily, but in the operation. Committees do 
not make a consortium and meetings do not signify 
progress. As often as possible, techniques for acquainting 
faculty and staff, as well as students* with the opportunities 
tor cooperation should be outgrowths of cooperative 
programs, rather than of occasional meetings to determine 
whether there is anything new that can be done to tit sonic 
funding agency's criteria. For some consortia and for some 
groups witfiin a consortium, this principle may be impos- 
sible to uphold. But if it is possible, more effective ideas 
wil] eerminafe in situations in which minds arc already 
actively engaged in seeking to learn new approaches to 
solving problems and in which contacts between individuals 
from different colleges occur naturally and spontaneously 
in a Common setting. Despite the most intensive planning 
programs, the grasp of creative opporlLinilies to mold an 
innovative and useful program will be expressed most 
frequently when the **heat is oiV and the interest is higli. 

10. They reinforce and strengthen existing programs. 
Compatible academic calendars for institutions within a 
consortium represent a central component for a broad 
range of joint programs. Yet it is unlikely that the 
installation of similar daily, weekly and year-long calendars 
can ever be the first step any group of colleges takes. As a 
relatively isolated step, the potential ramiHcations likely to 
be fostered by a calendar shift are too distant, and the costs 
are too real tor most faculty or administrators to seriously 
eritertain this notion until more support for a change is 
present. Af^ter cross-registration becomes effective and 
following initial exchanges of professors, however, the 
problems attendant to maintaining disjunctive calendars 
assume n>ore pressing proportions and a desire for change 
begins to appear. Gradually, agreement on a compatible 
calendar becomes a logical extension of ail that went 



before. This is but one example. Many could be cited. 
Clearly, there must always be Urst steps that may not 
**reinforce" anything but existing institutional programs. 
Any viable consortium will have many such activities, but a 
growing consortiun\ must capitalize primarily on activities 
that reinforce one another. 

III. MAJOR DIFFICULTIES TO BE CONFRONTED 

Synthesizing an effective pattern of multicollege cooper- 
ation is an extremeSy difficult task. An exponential increase 
in the problems associated with a given program accom- 
panies the addition of in^litutions to any such venture. To 
some extent problems may be inherent to the nature of an 
arrangement proposed, but they may also be related to 
infrainstitutional diftlculties that have not been resolved. 
\Vlien a staff member can say *'lt is easier for our 
department to cooperate with departments at other colleges 
than it is with departments within our college," the remark 
may be indicative of problems that have retarded move- 
ment elsewhere in the consortium. Any listing of problem 
areas could be extended, but a few consicerations of 
particular importance should be borne in mind by consor- 
tium planners as they formulate and act on new ideas for 
cooperation. 

1. A new perspective of educational quality is required. 
The stress higlier education has placed on institutional 
autonomy has been a necessary element in building a strong 
tradition of academic freedom. At the same time, the 
concentration on individual campus action has restricted 
the emergence of less formal arrangements for improving 
education and research. A major reorientation is often 
needed to distinguish the differences between what is good 
for student A, and what is good for department B or 
professor C, and indeed to determine whether there is a 
clear difference at all. To engage in a joint program with 
another college may demand a reassessment of the standard 
operating procedures an institution functions through, [t 
may require the re^evalualion of objectives being discussed, 
as well as the means by which these objectives can be 
achieved. There is little doubt that many procedures 
followed and many goals sought are appropriate ones for 
institutions and that changes are not desirable. An unusual 
amount of educational statesmanship is needed, however, 
to carefully think through the methods of operation a 
campus utilizes, before an individual can accept the idea 
that a change of significance is in order. 

Isolation can be psychological, as well as social or 
geographical. Ten city blocks may be as great a barrier to 
cooperation as one hundred miles if no attempts are made 
to promote a strong sense of conununity within a consor- 
tium. When institutional staff begin to conceive of their 
own institution's growth in terms of the strength they can 
add to a consortium and in terms of the strengths they can 
obtain from other colleges, a major milestone is passed. 

2. Plans for joint operations should be developed 
realistically. A familiar outcome of initial meetings held by 
consortium conunittees is the rapid recitation of wide- 
ranging and numerous arrangements that could be worked 
out to the betterment of all. Meetings close with a higli 
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level of interest and excitement. Several months later tlie 
ideas that brouglU high hopes languisli because too many 
problems were overlooked or avoided. The generators of 
ideas may have returned to their piles of ungraded papers 
and incomplete reports, and relegated the new ideas to a 
lowe, priority than even (hey intended. Equally common a 
problem is that no one may have the leadership to bring the 
ideas to a liigfier level of development. Cooperation can 
often take major steps forward, but typically progress is 
slow and builds upon smalt steps taken one at a time. 
Bstablishhig and sticking to an achievable priority are 
essential components of consortium improvement. 

The capacity of consortia to compete for funding has 
gone througli a noticeable shit't in priority now that the 
general concept of cooperation has been proven by the 
existence of se;'enty-plus cooperative organizations. The 
competition between groups of colleges has risen sharply 
since consortia gen^;rally are interested in similar fund 
sources. As llie rate of formation of consortia accelerates, it 
becomes increasingly clear that funding agencies have 
become considerably more proficient at evaluating and 
disiini^uishing solid program designs which involve coopera- 
tion from proposals in which cooperation is the goal. 
Consequently, planners must recognize that simply in- 
cluding acknowledgement of cooperation in a proposal is 
not sufficienl for securing support. The acqimii'ion of 
needed funds to support program development may take 
longer than anticipated."* 

3. The individuals involved must educate themselves 
B about the potential benefits cooperation can lead to. There 

are few individuals who are sufficiently cognizant of the 
variety of cooperative arrangements in effect at various 
locations to reach rational conclusions about whether 
cooperation has a role to play in their Held. Some forms of 
cooperation may come readily to mind. If they can be put 
into etfect. t'ine. If they cannot, alternatives may not even 
be sought. By publicizing and promoting cooperative 
agreements within a consortium, better visibility of alterna- 
tives is possible. More significant resources are tlie programs 
of other consortia in the country. Since many joint 
ventures have been instituted, these should also be pub- 
licized to strengthen facuUy and administrator under- 
standing of goals that can be reached. Unless substantial 
consideration is given to ihe concrete developments else- 
where, it will be difficult to build on one*s own experience. 
The transition from a stijge at which primary concern is 
with the pronounciation of the word '^consortium*', to a 
stage at which joint majors are being developed will be 
difficult unless opportunities for self-education are 
provided. 

4. The consortium must maintain a relationship of 
neutrality with its member colleges, while balancing bene- 
fits derived by them. Tlie territoria! imperative is at least as 
visible on the college campus as it is in the rest of society. 
No program adopted by a consortium will have equally 
distributed costs and benefits. Over the long run each 
college must feel that it is receiving a fair return on its 
monetary and personal investments in a consortium. To the 
extent that member college personnel view each consortium 
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program as a vehicle for making inroads into the resources 
of the other colleges, while restricting access to their own, 
they create an atmosphere in which cooperation cannot 
survive. Neither thj consortium nor an individual college 
should be a dominant factor. Disrupted relations can result 
from actual and imagined threats to institutional auto- 
nomies. The consortium's most essential characteristic is its 
ability to deal with conflicts over costs and benefits and to 
seek remediation before a deteriorating situation atYects all 
cooperative programs. 

5. The consortium must be accepted as an extension of 
the member college campuses. Some people tend to look on 
their consortium as a special purpose foundation which 
exists to support any ideas their own institutions cannot 
fund. Some administrators not wishing to become engaged 
in certain projects, may feel that it is easier to suggest that 
the consortium miglu be interested in a poorly developed 
project, than it is to discourage it. Consortia will n^\ survive 
unless they are seen as a viable mechanism for improving 
the quality of campus programs and are uot viewed as 
burial grounds for bad ideas. The majority of cooperative 
projects carry a lieavy overhead in personnel time and 
institutional funds. The utilization of consortium resources 
should be drawn upon as judiciously as are those of the 
institution. 

6. The insfftutional foeus cannot be subverted. As a 
result of the difficulties that appear in the establishment of 
cooperative programs, many adjustments must be made 
between program inception and program implemenlatior^. 
A subtle shift away from the needs of the participating 
colleges into less relevant areas can take place, subverting 
the objectives of the consortium. The consortium cannot 
engage in very many operations that serve the region or 
selected faculty, but do not contribute to institutional 
goals, without eroding the basis for its long term health. 
Despite an evident success in raising funds and instituting 
unique programs, some consortia have lost support because 
of their tendency to become virtually autonomous in their 
operations. Whether an external degree program supplies a 
needed function, for instance, is not of as much importance 
as whether the program is perceived to be important by 
member colleges. Many other agencies can initiate needed 
programs more rapidly than a consortium. A consortium is 
the only organization that is expected to work througli the 
members. It cannot work around them without jeopard- 
izing its future. 

7. The consortium must go beyond the mere form of 
cooperation. *'Wlien all else fails," remarked one consor- 
tium director, *'galher data." Cooperation is not aimed 
essentially at sparking goodwill and benevolent attitudes, 
thougli these are traits of demonstrable value. It is all too 
easy to assume that, because people are actively par- 
ticipating in seminars or surveys, progress is being made. 
Maintaining a powerful sense of goal, along with movement 
toward that goal, is essential to obtaining an impact that is 
worth the hours and the dollars expended. Incentives for 
continued progress througli cooperative ventures grow out 
of contact with the hard products achieved, not througli 
contact with cooperative spirits. Despite an inherent intan* 



gibilily of many of the outputs involved, the consortium 
will be held accounUble for those tangible factors which 
can be identitled. Commitments to specillc achievements 
are of assistance in separating worthwhile programs from 
projects which lead to fragmentation of elTort. Achieve- 
ment kindles cooperation more often than the reverse. 

8. The totality of the consortium effort must be 
considered seriously if major conflicts are to be avoided. It 
is all too common to tmd that the faith individuals put in a 
new consortium is quickly dampened because of actions 
that seem at the surface to go counter to the rationale for 
forn\ing the consortium. Except, perhaps, in tlie case of 
special pmpose consortia* willingness by one histitution to 
act arbitrarily in one area will have broad ramifications for 
other areas as well. An individual instance of either 
apparent or real violations of tiie compact created can 
**prove the rule" even before the organization can get off 
the ground. While each institution must demand that it 
benefit trom the overall operation of the consortium, it 
sliould not expect to benetlt in each case. Occasionally each 
college must voluntarily participate in certain programs 
because it has established a strength that can in fact be 
shared. If an institution finds that it cannot share its 
expertise and resources as required, it should reexamine its 
reasons for further participation. 

IV. JOINT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The [\eart of a college is the fortual curriculum within 
which instruction is offered. There is no question but tint 
many other factors within the college environment effect 
changes in attitudes, values and cognitive skills of a student 
attending college. More than any of these intluences the 
nature of the curriculum is the element over which an 
institution's stalY maintains greatest control. Whether it be 
provided in classroom settings, or field trips, in cultural 
programs or in film showings, instructors play the primary 
role in selecting the experiences to which a student will be 
exposed. Within the resources available to a given depart- 
ment, decisions must be made to deploy available staft\ 
financial resources and facilities in a manner which is most 
closely consistent with the philosophy unifying the actions 
of that department. Cooperative interaction between 
similar departments has often been found to broaden the 
scope and increase the intensity of the curriculum tor 
students involved. Joint operations require a change of 
perspective and a willingness to expend somewhat more 
etfort than miglit be true if only a single department is 
involved. Seldom is the education of the student hurt by 
such agreements. More often it is strengthened. The listing 
of forms of curriculum cooperation given below provides 
concrete examples of just how some institutions have 
proceeded to improve courses, course sequences and the 
efficiency with which available expertise and facilities are 
utilized. 

Joint Undergraduate Major. Through a grant to the 
Kansas City Regional Council for Higtier Education under 
the Social Security Act, an urban social welfare program 
was instituted which included a variety of cooperative 
programs among fourteen colleges. It is useful to highlight 



the fact that an etTective social welfare major could not 
have been offered by any of the colleges individually. An 
urban center was established to coordinate Held experiences 
and formal credit seminars during an urban semester which 
enrolled students from each of the colleges. Faculty at each 
college organized a complementary but not identical set of 
course offerings in social work for students on campus. 
Major sequences included coursework from botli locations. 

Joint Masters Program. Elmira College and AltVed 
University cooperate in the offering of extension courses 
for teachers in the Corning Graduate Center. Graduate 
students are permitted to enroll in courses from both 
institutions. The student must indicate the institution from 
which he wishes to obtain his degree, but he receives 
residence credit from both colleges. 

Rensselaer Polyteclinic Institute and Albany Medical 
College together olTer a biomedical engineering degree. 
After completing a four year engineering sequence at R.P.I, 
students transfer to the medical college for an additional 
two years. At the close of this time they receive both 
baccalaureate degrees in engineering and M.D. degrees. 

Joint Ph.D. Degree. Since !959 eiglit different disci- 
plines (biology, chemistry, French, Gei-man^ geology, 
philosophy, physics, and Spanish) within Five Colleges, Inc. 
have approved joint doctoral programs. Faculty members at 
the colleges directing thesis candidates are elected members 
of the graduate faculty at the University of Massachusetts 
at Amiierst. Normally the graduate student is "in- 
residence" at the institution of his thesis advisor. The 
diploma awarded by the University and all pertinent 
records carry a statement indicating that he has earned a 
cooperative Ph.D. Many faculty from the colleges have been 
appointed to the University's graduate faculty to teach 
courses there. One of the many benefits of this program is 
the provision permitting faculty at undergraduate colleges 
to teach higlily specialized graduate courses. In some cases 
this has assisted in the recniitment and retention of some 
faculty by the smaller colleges. 

The State University of New York at Albany provides 
cooperative graduate programs in educational administra- 
tion as well as curriculum and supervision in association 
with all of the State University Colleges. Under (his 
program up to one-half of a student*s curriculum sequence 
may be completed at the colleges before courses are taken 
at Albany. The program may lead to a professional 
certificate or to a doctoral degree. 

A specialization in biometeorology is available to Ph.D. 
candidates within the Committee on Institutional Coopera- 
tion. A specialization in this tleld is taken within a Ph.D. 
program in a related area such as physics, geography, or 
zoology. Because of the expensive equipment and varied 
coursework needed to secure a specialization of (his type, a 
student is permitted to move among campuses as necessary 
to use particular facilities, or to engage in specific course- 
work. The construction of duplicate laboratories is thereby 
avoided. Support for the establishment of the program has 
been given from several sources. 

Contract Courses. For several years Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute has cooperated with Union College by having 
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Its geology department staff offer all of the earth science 
courses held at Union. Professors are all R.P.I, faculty. The 
facuUy involved teach at Union utilizing the instructional 
resources of R.P.I. The agreement enabled Union to avoid 
maintaining a small, inadequately supported department of 
its own and R.P.I. was able to include a wider variety of 
specializations within its staff. 

Joint Dcp.irtnwnt. To improve the quality and number 
of astronomy courses available within Five Colleges Inc., a 
joint department was established. It was believed that 
courses offered at each of the colleges could be organized 
to fit a major sequence and the resources committed to this 
discipline could be belter planned. Presently a Ph.D. is 
offered as well as an undergraduate major. The department 
chairman is based at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst where most of the astronomers are located. One 
astronomer is ItKated at each of the colleges. One distinct 
advantage of the joint department is the creation of more 
frequent professional contacts between specialists >vho are 
in the same disciplinary field but located on campuses 
without large astronomy staffs. Expensive astronomical 
equipment can be n^ade available to students and faculty at 
all of the campuses. 

Course Exchange. A frequent arrangement established 
bilaterally has been the extension of permission for 
students to take a specific specialized course, say Russian, 
at one institution, while students from that college are 
permitted to enroll in another specialized course, say 
embryology, at the other. In this way the laboratory or 
field facilities already in existence at neigliboring colleges 
can be diawn upon by a wider potential student body. 

Priority Scheduling. To overcome transportation dif- 
ficulties and disjunctive calendars, cross-registration of 
students is not always possible on a scale which demon- 
strates a marked improvement. The Hudson-Mohawk 
Association of Colleges and Universities had success in 
cross-registration in evening courses. Consequently **consor- 
tium niglit" courses were designed to provide coursework 
that stimulated the movement of students. By holding 
weekly, single meeting courses, some of the time and travel 
■ problems were avoided. 

Occasionally some regularly scheduled classes are specifi* 
cally scheduled at times and in locations appropriate for 
improving access to them by students from other colleges. 

Joint Listing of Area Studies. Several consortia maintain- 
ing cross-registration programs simply compile and publish 
up-dated listings of all courses being offered which pertain 
to a given topical area such as Black Studies, Asian Studies 
or Physics. The Intent is to provide interested students with 
specific information about options open to them in 
neighboring Institutions. 

Departmental Specialization. Neighboring colleges or 
colleges within a consortium often find it beneficial to 
agree on the maintenance of non-competitive staffing or 
course offering patterns, Cornell University and Ithaca 
College have had a long standing agreement in the field of 
music in this regard. Ithaca offers a music education major 
which Cornell does not. Students from Cornell who wish to 
teach are encouraged to take the requisite courses at Ithaca. 



Reduction of Course Offerings. It has been the case In 
many instances that certain low enrollnenl courses offered 
by cooperating colleges were eliminated by mer^ng the 
classes. At times this permits a reduction in staff but 
usually it permits the scheduling of a wider diversity of 
offerings by freeing staff time for other purposes. 

Joint Course. Faculty from several institutions may 
combine their talents in stnictnring a course that the staff 
from one institution could not assume on Its own. For 
instance, two faculty members from different institutions 
in the Associated Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley 
offered a one-semester course on nuclear reactors. Students 
from both colleges participated, as did occasional faculty 
lecturers from the otiier colleges. Each summer the 
Associated Colleges of the Mid-Hudson Area offers a course 
*The Natural History of an Estuary" which is similarly 
organized. Such courses are given resident credit by 
cooperating institutions even though a faculty member 
from each college may not be involved. 

Common Core Course. The Triangle Association of 
Colleges initiated a summer institute to study interdisci- 
plinary approaches to the study of the Humanities under 
a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
An outcome of the program will be the design, testing 
and expansion of a conmion course to be offered individ* 
ually at each campus. By working together on the 
syllabus and on the preparation of teaching materials, a 
broader perspective is possible and more resources can be 
committed to improving the products developed. Common 
courses greatly facilitate the easy movement of students 
into advanced courses on different campuses. 

Common Field Course. Although ''Basic Limnology" is 
listed as a course in each of its member institutions' 
catalogs, this course is actually taught each summer under 
the auspices of the College Center of the Finger Lakes. 
Operating out of a base on Lake Seneca, students from all 
of the member colleges lake the course and utilize specially 
modified instructional facilities and oceanographic vessels. 
They receive credit from their own institution even though 
a faculty member from each campus is not involved. Other 
limnology courses also are tauglit in the same manner. 

Interterm Specialization. Many colleges have adopted 
the January short-term in an effort to open up their 
curriculunis to consideration of more innovative approaches 
to education and to different course topics than are typical. 
Discussions about specialized offerings between staff at 
different institutions make it possible to capitalize on the 
unique strengths of cooperating institutions and to satisfy 
the educational desires of students. 

Three-Two Program. Many liberal arts colleges have 
adopted agreements with en^neering schools that permit a 
student to withdraw from the liberal arts college after three 
years to enroll for an additional two years at the profes- 
sional engineering school. Upon completion of the five 
years of work the student is awarded both a bachelor of 
science degree in engineering from the professional school 
and a baccalaureate from the liberal arts college. 

Articulated Program. The emergence of career ladder 
concepts and the growth of two-year colleges have enCour- 
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aged the adoption of planned (ransitlon programs between 
two and tbur-year colleges. Beyond the simple acceptance 
of all credits earned at the two year college, articulated 
programs indicate that the course content of the two-year 
institution has been designed to complement, rather than 
duplicate or diverge from Ihnt offered al the four^year 
institution, and vice versa. It is becoming increasingly 
common for four-year colleges io auton^atically accept the 
course credits of graduates from articulated programs, 

Traveling Scholar. The Committee on Institutional Co- 
operation was one of the fir<^[ consortia to establish moans 
by wlilch graduate students at participating universities 
could cross institutional lines for supplementing the courses 
of study available (o them at their own institutions. The 
traveling scholars agreement permits a student to remain 
registered in his home institution even tliougli he spends a 
semester or a year at a participating university. The system 
has relieved pressure at all of the institutions to otTer 
specialized or small enrollment classes, while providing 
institutions already offering these classes with a larger 
reservoir of interested students. Students have been able to 
attain specializations in their programs that would not have 
been possible otherwise. Direct contacts between institu- 
tional advisors makes close coordination between depart* 
ments possible. 

Rotating Summer Institute. In response to the need for 
more intensified and comprehensive studies of languages, 
the Commitioe on Institutional Cooperation formed faculty 
groups to explore the possibility of conducting cooperative 
programs In certain language areas, especially those not 
readily available in all university curricula- After under- 
taking an ^rtitial survey of the language courses being 
offered at the member universities, the faculty groups 
constructed language programs in areas where need was 
greatest and cooperation was feasible. The mechanism for 
operating these cooperative language programs is primarily 
the Intensive summer institute. Held ai^nuaily and usually 
under a rotation plan, the institute type program is 
designed to provide a compreJ»ensfve set of course offerings 
in language and area studies that not all institutions acting 
independently can offer. Thus, the institutes enable stu- 
dents to proceed to advanced degrees rapidly, white, at the 
same time, the cooperating institutions are able to avoid 
wide and expensive duplication of offerings. In addition, 
(he institutes can provide an opportunity for faculty 
members to compare and assess tUeir individual programs 
and work together in the development of instructional 
materials and quality courses. 

Fixed Location Summer Institute. When one institution 
within a consortium has a strength in staff and facilities, it 
may not be desirable to shift particular programs from 
college to college each summer. Within the Conmiittee on 
Institutional Cooperation, four institutions administering 
Slavic Language and Area Centers jointly sponsor a summer 
institute located at Ohio Stale University. Begun in 1967 
with a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, tlie 
institute provides students from all of the consortium's 
universities with a comprehensive curriculum in Czech, 
Polish and Sefbo-Croatian studies, as well as in related 



fields. An effort is made to staff the institute with 
outstanding scholars that could not have been as effectively 
utilized in diffused programs. 

In a similar way, the Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
have emolled the cooperation of Montana State University 
to provide an on-site sunmier course, 'Mntroducloty 
Geology in the Rocky Mountains^*. Geologists and students 
from the consortium and the University use Montana 
State's facilities and make excursions into the field from 
this base. A direct involvement with the study of the 
Rockies is possible in a way that simply would not have 
been possible otherwise. 

Summer School Specialization. In less formal agreements 
than are needed to sponsor intensive institutes, many 
departments operating within consortia have found it 
desirable to coordinate their summer offerings. Given a 
genert'ly reduced student population, it has been found 
effective to attempt to avoid a duplication of course 
offerings and to eliminate certain fields of study entirely by 
one or more of the cooperating institutions. One of the 
colleges may be asked to expand its offerlng$ in certain 
tlelds to accommodate student interest and to provide 
adequate numbers of courses in a geographic region. 
Througji coordinated sunmier school planning some totally 
new courses can be made available. 

Joint Career Day. Foreign language slaff witliin the 
Colleges of Mid^America sponsored a career day for high 
school students. The program consisted of presentations by 
CMA faculty, films, demonstration groups and U.S. Depart- 
ment of State speakers. The day encourages consideration 
of a language major for incoming students. Similar career 
days have been held for college students already committed 
to specific majors. By focusing placement attentio.i on a 
particular *'day" many companies and governmental 
agencies have found it profitable to send representatives to 
such meetings. The placement officers within the Associ- 
ated Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley, for instance, have 
sponsored a Federal Careers Day that approached the 
problem of assisting graduating students to locate suitable 
employment opportunities. 

Common Resource Center. A Foreign Area Materials 
Center is maintained by a "consortium of consortiums** 
participating in the National Council for International 
Education. Faculty from twelve consortia can draw on the 
Center*s staff for curricular matefials, bibliographies, 
artifacts, and course syllabi which have been prepared. The 
Council also has sponsored overseas institutes through 
which selected faculty were able to engage in related 
educational prog/ams in India and other non-western 
countries. 

Joint Membership Application. Frequently small depart- 
ments cannot become involved in projects or organizations 
of national scope because the cost of their participation ifi 
these ventures is greater tlian the vahje likely to be derived 
from their participation, Accordingly some cooperative 
centers have been able to secure eligibility for each of the 
members through a single application and membership fee. 
Although an arrangement such as this may restrict some- 
what the extent to wliich any one college can participate. 



each InsUlulion has a chance lo learn more aboul the 
deHrabiUty of full membership wiihoiu an undue commii. 
metii of resources, 

Cooperative Proposal Planning. Each year the competl- 
lion for funding under various federal, slate and foundation 
programs increases. Tite percentage of applications 
approved and the amounts of money awarded are dropping 
In many of these programs. Often these programs consider 
geographic distribution as one criterion on which proposals 
are evaluated. It has become increasingly appropriate to 
arrange for coordination within a consortium in regard to 
exchanging information on proposal development. A joint 
sub;3)ission of a proposal can strengthen the competitive- 
ness of a program design. Often decisions can be made to 
withhold effort in preparing proposals in certain tlelds 
because the proposal at one college may be so strongly 
superior to others that there is little percentage in preparing 
a competing proposal. By conferring with one another, the 
prospects for objectively evaluating alternative approaches 
to a problen^ can nlso be improved. 

Common Course Coding, (n several bilateral agreements 
in wliich two colleges or coordinate colleges were doseJy 
cooperating. It iias been prudent to develop common course 
coding techniques to facilitate the maintenance of records. 
As cross-registration agreements increase, the desirability of 
adopting comparable course descriptions and catalog num- 
bers will become increasingly important. 

Course-Content Improvement. Tlie maintenance of 
adequate support materials for most curricula is a demand- 
ing and expensive task. In some tlelds sufHciently great 
numbers of conunoii elements exist in comparable pro- 
grams at different institutions to permit the joint develop* 
ment of various materials. The Cleveland Commission for 
VUgher Education operated a project for interrelating the 
student teaching programs of its member institutions. Tlie 
Conmitssion's statT developed coimuon student teacher 
handbooks, identical policies for working with supervising 
teachers and audiovisual materials for orienting student 
teachers to their task. These materials were subsequently 
employed by all of the teacher training institutions. 

The Conmiiltee on Institutional Cooperation received 
National Science Foundation support to utilize audiovisual 
capabilities in bringing geology field trip experiences into 
the classroom. Comprehensive htstructiona! materials on 
continental glaciaiion were compiled and study materials 
from several glacial deposit sites w^ere collected. A 
30-mirtute film on the collection sites, slides, instructional 
pamphlets and sample laboratory exercises were developed 
and made available to the cooperating umversilies. 

Audio-Visuat Materials Exchange. The Associated Col- 
leges of the St. Lawrence Valley has assembled listings of its 
member colleges* films, fllmstrips and shdes. These listings 
ntade it possible for the total resources of the members to 
be shared and it permitted a check list against which future 
purchases could be analyzed to assure the acquisition of 
non-duplicative materials. 

'I he Associated Colleges of the Midwest videotaped 
nearly 300 hours of various teaching/learning situations for 
utilization by the teacher education departments of its 



colleges. The edited tapes are used for in-class analysis and 
discussion with student teachers. 

Film Library. A central fihn library which coordinates 
the acquisition and distribution of educational films was 
established to sen>: the twelve colleges affiliated with the 
Piedmont University Center in North CaroUna. At the 
present time approximately 125 films are held representing 
many disciplines and fields of interest. 

Parallel Program Development. The unique characterls* 
tics of each institution of higlier education and the 
environments these institutions fmc^ themselves In often 
prohibit any direct substantive interrelationships, in addi^ 
tion, independent approaches to specific problems may in 
fact be more desirable than agreement on a single plan of 
action, \Vlien this occurs institutions rnay find that in- 
creased communications with one another improves the 
impact colleges may have in the creation of their own 
unique programs. For instance, in 1965, the New York 
State Education Department and the Danforth Foundation 
jointly sponsored a Five College Project to determine 
whether teacher preparation programs could be upgraded if 
the training programs were organized in reference to 
Institut/onal goafs and standards rather than according to 
Departmental certiHci.iion and accreditation criteria. Five 
colleges in the Slate developed unlversity-^svide approaches 
to planning their own preparatory sequences. Throughout 
the creation and implementation of the separate projects, 
conferences were he)d, mforn)2iUon and materials were 
exchanged, and occasional intercollege visits were 
scheduled. In this way each college benefited from the 
experiences of the others even thougli formal arrangements 
were absent. In 1972 a similar program exists to develop 
compelency^based systems for ceriifying individual 
teachers. Ten trial projects to prepare criterion-based 
systems for assessing a teacher's performance are being 
approved for implementation around the State. 

Concurrent Admissions. Private and group lessons in the 
performing arts are offered to Bronx Community College 
students by New York University at no cost to them. 
Following the graduation of the two-year college student, 
the University offers compatible junior and senior year 
programs to permit the students to receive a baccalaureate 
degree. Sufficient financial assistance is available to assure 
each student that the full program will be available. 

Student Internships, Columbia University, Hunter Col- 
lege and Syracuse University have been assisted by the New 
York State legislature in providing internships in the 
Senate, The students acquire experience in (he problems of 
governance and, in addition, participate in related academic 
programs. 

The College Center of the Finger Lakes had two student 
interns at work studying study-abroad programs within the 
consortium, fnformation about the various programs were 
collected and recommendations for further cooperation 
were made. 

External Degree Offerings. Representatives from four- 
teen colleges and universities in Central New York compose 
the policy making body for the External Degree Planning 



Consortium whk-li began in 1971. The Copsortiuni*s 
objective U to establish a network of support for offering a 
variety of external degrees, The llrst is a baccalaureate in 
business administration at Syracuse University. 

V. FACILITIES SHARING 

As the cost for esiablishing and maintaining specialized 
laboratories, Held stations and the like has risen, many 
colleges have found that their own resources are inadequate 
to construct, staff or equip these facilities. At the same 
time the necessity for providing both slud^ nt and faculty 
access to such supportive facilites becomes an essential 
component to many forms of higher education. The 
clearest and most readily documented cost efficiencies 
encouraged througl) consortia are those In which quality, 
higli cost facilities are jointly operated for the benefit of 
several colleges. The cooperative utilization of many 
facilities is often more closely related to program improve- 
ment than to cost effectiveness. This is true because the 
only way in which certain facilities and equipment can be 
made accessible to many colleges is through a consortium 
arrangvment. 

Newer technologies for information retrieval, television 
and computing add another dimension to facilities cr opera- 
tion. The physical characteristics and objectives of these 
systems imply a wide tleld of participation for optimum 
deployment. Technological networks cannot always func- 
tion efficiently when they are operated by a single 
institution. They frequently cannot achieve significant 
results unless they are used to assist consumers over a wide 
geographic area, and contain procedures for actively in- 
volving the resources of many institutions, Hence, a 
consortium eftort is desirable for large-scope networks. 

Joint Utitizatloit of Non-College Facilities. Many existing 
research or clinical facilities have been encouraging the 
involvement of college faculty and students to employ their 
resources for educational purposes. The Cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory of Quantitative Biology has presented institu- 
tions of higlier education throughout Long Island and New 
York City with many possibilities for graduate and under- 
graduate as well as faculty research in molecular biology. 
Comparable possibilities are open through the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory which also permits its faculty to 
accept adjunct appointments at these institutions. Several 
consortia of liberal arts colleges have been able to augment 
their regular course offerings in nuclear physics with an 
Argonne semester. During a semester at the national 
laboratory students assist Argonne staff In conducting 
advanced research, conduct their own experiments and 
study atomic physics Ihrougl^ readings, seminars and 
lectures. 

The Dayton-Miami Association of Colleges maintains an 
associate n^ember category whicli permits non-educational 
organizations to work closely with the consortium. The 
arrangement encourages effective interaction with such 
organizations as the Cox Heart Institute, I.B.M., and the 
Monsanto Research Corporation. Including associate mem- 
bers facilitates exchanges at many levels of cooperation. 



Shared Laboratories. The Five College Astronomy De- 
parln^ent has achieved national distinction as a unique form 
of cooperation. A consortium radio astronomy observatory 
is being built at the Quabbin Reservation. The aperture of 
the new telescope is equivalent to that at Jodrell Bank in 
Kngland. Other radio astronojuy equipment and observa- 
tional instruments are jointly owned and operated for use 
in research and instruction. This same consortium operates 
an electronic music laboratory for the five music 
departments. 

Nearby colleges which establish cross-registration pro- 
cedures can also agree to establish or refrain from establish* 
ing certain types of laboratories. 

A joint Institute for Research on Learning and Instruc- 
tion was organized by tne City University of New York and 
the State University of New York to study the application 
and usage of newly emerging teaching techniques. Areas for 
study include programmed instruction, teaching machines 
and television. One project centered at an IBM research 
center utilized IBM equipment and software produced by 
Holt, Rhlnehart and Winston for assessing computer 
assisted instruction effectiveness. 

Originally founded by Albany Medical College, the 
Albany Study Center for Learning Disabilities now is 
administered by the State University of New York at 
Albany. Througli continuing joint participation of both 
institutions the Center has been able to provide necessary 
elements for the specialized training of students in educa- 
tional psychology, special education teaching, social welfare 
and medicine. Joint research projects provide substantial 
interdisciplinary achievements. The Center has obtained 
some support from foundations and the participating 
institutions. It is licensed as a child psychiatric clinic 
concerned with the detection, prevention and correction of 
learning diftlculties. 

A program to prepare dental assistants at Suffolk 
County Community College has been given valuable assist- 
ance by the Dental College-Health Science Center of the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook, which has 
made its dental facilities and staff available for a practicum 
situation. By sharing, the duplication of facilities and staffs 
can be avoided and the assistants are given an increased 
number of contact hours with practicing dentists. 

Joint Field Station. A wilderness field station in North- 
ern Minnesota was organized under the auspices of the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest in 1962 and continues 
in operation. The station is located in Superior National 
Forest where a nearly original condition persists. Students 
of various natural sciences learn basic field research 
techniques and have a variety of close at hand ecosystems 
to study. Five and nine-week summer programs are offered 
under the direction of ACM faculty* Distinguished scientists 
and other speakers also contribute to a better under* 
standing of the region. 

Research and instruction on lake studies are conducted 
at a Finger Uakes Institute througli the College Center of 
the Finger Ukes. Three research vessels of different sizes 
are fully outfitted with scientific instruments used to 
illustrate oceanographlc and hmnologlcal study methods. Am; 
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full-time coordinator oversees implementation of under- 
graduate and science teacher summer courses and utilizes 
the largest ship tor a winter term study in the Bahamas, 
Special laboratory and storage facilities with a docking area 
are supplemented with dormitory facilitli^s owned by a 
nearby preparatory school, The ships used are ■'^verted 
government surplus vessels. The National Sciei . -unda- 
tion has provided some financial assistance tii :gn special 
projects grants. 

The State University of New York College at Oswego, 
the University of Quebec and the University of Trois- 
Riviere established a cooperative field school in archaeol- 
ogy. The school Is located at Trois-Riviere, Canada. 

Radio Station. Several consortia have nurtured the 
establishment of FM radio" stations for their colleges. 
Althougli these stations mainly provide a source of music, 
some academic programs and related programming are 
carried by them. 

Urban Center Students enrolled in rurally located 
colleges have been exposed to urban studies including social 
work, teacher education and urban sociology. Through 
practical internships and on-site seminars students gain a 
direct familiarity with urban problems. Such centers have 
been created in Philadelphia by the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association and in Chicago by the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, to cite but two. The greatest benefits are 
derived tVom these centers when the semester or summer 
studies are correlated Willi on-campus tnajors which include 
the availability of the center as an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Downtown Education Center. In efforts to provide 
greater access to the educational resources of institutions of 
higlier education, some groups of colleges within a city liave 
sponsored the creation of special educational facilities in 
unserved areas. By providing special programs througli a 
closer proximity to adults, higli school or college age 
students, many departments have been able lo serve a 
different clientele than could otherwise have been possible. 
The Associated Colleges of the Mid-Hudson Area developed 
this type of facility in Poughkeepsle, New York. A 
coordinator of urban programs was appointed to increase 
the courses offered and to bring about aW effective 
convergence of the colleges* resources on urban educatior^al 
problems. 

The University Center in Harrisburg was a pioneer 
consortium effort aimed at bringing higher educational 
resources to bear on the needs of Harrisburg. Five institu- 
tions based outside of Harrisburg liave provided under- 
graduate and graduate courses in widely different fields. A 
common facility Is utilized. 

Telephone Network. Eigliteen colleges participating in 
the Kansas City Regional Council for Higher Education 
designed and installed a telephone network that provides 
them with a wide variety of educational services. Voice 
amplifiers, portable microphones and telewriters enable 
coursework, special conferences and seminars to be shared 
extensively* In addition, reduced cost for wide area 
telephone service for calls around the country is available. 
'- ^Qvcrse^s Studies Center. Operating under an ^*agent 



college*' concept in which specitlc member institutions 
assume the responsibility for administering programs on 
behalf of the consortium, the Great Lakes College Associa- 
tion coordinates student involvement in many study centers 
located in foreign countiies. For instance, Earlham College 
which has a strength in Asian studies administers the center 
in Japan. Other consortia may operate centers of this type 
through central stafl\ 

Cuttington College is a small, American-type liberal arts 
college In West Africa. The college enrolls students from 
many African countries. The Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest provides research and training opportunities at 
Cuttington for its own faculty and graduates. In addition to 
strengthening Cuttington College's staff capabilities, the 
program stimulates interest in African studies. Participants 
assist regular staff members, teach courses, conduct 
research and engage in a variety of projects. 

The Federal University of Rio Grande de Sul at Porto 
Alegra, Brazil, makes provisions to accept twenty-five 
students each year from the universities within the Commit- 
tee on Institutional Cooperation. Students enroll in a 
variety of courses and participate in a four-week course in 
the Portugese language. 

Television Network. The televised offerings of Chicago's 
City College are broadcast over an educational television 
station. Faculty from re^onal community colleges then 
sponsor the courses for credit. Similarly, an BTV Council 
serving northern New York State transmitted a course in 
computer science. A faculty member of Jefferson Com- 
munity College conducted an optional, one-hour on-canipus 
session for students, faculty or community members who 
enrolled. Computer time was made available on the college 
computer for practice in programming. 

Computer Cooperation. Cooperation in the employment 
of computing systems has been one of the most common 
areas in which consortia have been involved. The incom- 
patibility of various computer systems, the varying input 
and output foimats required for different types of colleges, 
the differences in computing languages needed for various 
purposes and the felt necessity to maintain adequate 
security of information are several of the major problem 
areas that have prohibited (he realization of theoretically 
desirable objectives for computing operations. These factors 
are overcome often enougli to prevent an extensive review 
of the types of cooperation that have been structured. Most 
forms, however, fall into one of the following categories: 

An independently organized computing center in which 

a single large computer services several colleges. 

An institutional computer which is adaptable to inter- 

active terminals or batch processing equipment at other 

Institutions. 

A network of cotnpatible computers which interact with 
one another to increase computing power or storage 
capacity. 

A single computer operated by one campus allocates 
computer time to be used for instructional or research 
purposed by personnel from other campuses. 

Student Transportation. To facilitate the movement of 
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students between campuses several consortia have instituted 
major bussing arrangements. Five Colleges Inc. operates one 
of the most frequent bus services to support an exchange of 
nearly three thousand cross-registrations a semester. Most 
consortia do not have sufficient demand tor tiansportation 
services on ^ihe same order. ^)pw colleges will make bus 
service available for fpe.citlc courses in which cross- 
registration is particularly necessary. If special facilities are 
present that cannot be transported, then students must be 
transported. This is fairly commonly done on a hmited 
basis. Taxis may also be used when a small number of 
students are cross-registered in different classes during the 
day. The Worcester Consortium for Higher Education, 
operates a limited bus service for several of its colleges 
which are in close proximity to one another. 

Equipment . Loans, When scientific and instructional 
equipment is e.spensive and is only used sporadically, it is 
expedient for some institutions to borrow these items tron) 
a neighboring college rather than duplicating these pur- 
chases. Through coordiitation of purchasing, a \vider\ariety 
of equipment can be made available than might otherwise 
be possiole. Within a consortium it may be desirable for the 
colleges to jointly purchase new equipment for use by all of 
the institutions. 

Cooperative Education Center. In some rural regions 
there may be few opportunities for higlier education 
because the population is inadequate lo support a fully 
staffed institution. The Corning Graduate Center was 
instituted as a part of the College Center of the Finger 
Lakes to provide graduate coursework in just such a center. 
The Graduate Center provides classroom and library 
facilities for programs offered by Syracuse University 
(Master of Business Administration), State University of 
New York at Buffalo (Engineering), Alfred University and 
Elmira College (Education). College Center staff secure 
necessary support services, but the academic administration 
is maintained by tlie accredited institution. 

VI. INTER COLLEGE STAFF UTILIZATION 

The current surplus of highly educated and well trained 
people in higlier education today provides a graphic 
illustration of the fact that many of the problems of 
colleges and universities are no longer related to securing 
competent people. Rather, their problems are related to 
fully utilizing available talents within more effective organi- 
zational structures or through the use of improved tech* 
nological media. There is a distinct limitation on the extent 
to which reorganization within a particular school can 
effect further improvements in the level at which its 
faculty's taleiUs are provided opportunities for maximum 
impact. Changes from departmental to divisional structures, 
or vice versa, seldom are able to offset the restriction 
inherent to a relatively fixed budget, to a generatly slow 
turn-ovec of sfaff, and to a Hxed level of student interest in 
a given discipline. In the smaller college these limitations 
are particularly telling. Througli intercoltege cooperation, 
avenues have been found to enable facuhy to make full use 
oft their competencies without having to exercise these 



talents at u cost to their home college. Concurrently, some 
forms of cooperation enable faculty to sharpen their ability 
to teach, to conduct research, or to function constructively 
in their institution by participating in planned educational 
experiences with their colleagues at other institutions. 

Join! Appointment, Some colleges may find that 
existing staff cannot provide iLStruction in fields that are in 
low demand. Additional staff cannot» perhaps, be retained 
to offer i:ourses in this area. Yet some de;))and may exist 
and the college may feel that an offering in the field may be 
of Importance to a specific major or to a rounded liberal 
education. Such may be the case ii\ Advanced Greek, or {n 
the History of Science, Equally common are situations in 
which current student interest is high or in which available 
talents are scarce and/or expensive, such as in Black 
Literature, or the Role of Women in Society. In either case 
the only feasible recourse an institution may have, if it 
wishes lo offer the courses in question, is to engage these 
services througli the joint appointment of a scholar with 
another and possibly with a third college. Joint appoint- 
ments permit a college to offer a course as its own and in a 
way that is designed to lit the existing curriculum. As In 
every case of cooperation, there are drawbacks, not the 
least of which are finding an instructor who will travel, 
finding commonly desired fields in which one specialist will 
be suitable, and achieving a suitably comfortable method 
for counting credit toward tenure, equivalent rankings or 
comparable fringe benefits. The difficulties may appear to 
be formidable, but they have been surmounted in a number 
of instances. 

Faculty Exchange. Administratively simpler than a Joint 
appointment is an agreement to swap professors on a QuU 
pro quo basis, One instructor may travel to one college to 
offer a specific course while a second teaches a different 
course at the second college. Althougli some exchanges niay 
be in the same discipline, they need not be. 

Short-Term Faculty Exchange, Tlie Associated Colleges 
of the St. i^awrence Valley annually publishes an inventory 
of 'acuity who have indicated a willingness lo meet with 
students or faculty from other colleges in classroom or 
mfornial settings to discuss limited scope topics. The 
amount of time an individual is required lo commit to 
preparation for an afternoon seminar, or for participation 
hi a panel discussion is not great, but exchanges on this 
order permit faculty and student exposure to a greater 
variety of perspectives than may otherwise be possible. 
Individuals involved are not over*taxed because they specify 
the topics and areas in which they already possess interest 
and expertise. Focusing on performing artists, the Central 
States group also augmented Its printed descriptions of each 
arfist*s talents and his prospective programs with audition 
tapes and preview slides. These materials are used by 
individuals to accurately plan pubhc appearances, class 
conlribuUons, and workshop assistance. 

The Central States Colleges Association has twelve 
member colleges located in five states. Single afternoon and 
evening programs involve more travel tim6 than is generally 
justifiable for brief encounters. Consequently, exchanges 
have been set up for two "faculty $chol3rs** from each 



Institution to spend up to a week at one other college. 
During tliis time ^hey meet classes in their disciplines, irc 
sclieduled for open lectures and participate in curriculum 
development activities. 

Extra Duty A?;slgnment. rutl-time faculty regularly 
accept additional instructional assignments for added pay at 
other colleges. While this may not strictly be called 
interinstitutional cooperation, the inevitable offshoots of 
this form of Interaction will affect the climate for ex- 
changes ot^ other types. 

Team Teaching. A team teaching effort in Memphis, 
Tennessee involves six histitutions in the teaching of a 
course *1ntcr'disciplinary Seminar in African Studies." Tht* 
course emphasizes the interrelationships between many 
fields and hence requires expertise unavailable M a single 
institution. 

Scholar-ln.Residence, Practicing artists, performing arts 
groups, noted writers and lecturers will occasionally be 
available to spend a semester or a year on a college campus. 
The salary required to engage a well respected individual 
can run beyond the maximum that a small college or a 
small department can afford. By negotiating with these 
scholars in concord with several institutions, the required 
funds can be obtained. The services of the scholar not only 
are made available to more students, but his expertise is 
more elYiciently utilized than niiglit be the case if he were 
restricted to a single campus. 

Company-ln-Residence. Arrangements similar to the 
Scholar-ln-Residence can be structured to include chamber 
musi- groups, symphonies and choral groups. 

Staff Speclali/ation. Exchanges of faculty, team teaching 
and other forms of cooperation entail consideration of an 
existing distinctiveness in faculty talents. While most sucli 
arrangements are agreed to after staff have been hired, some 
departments have encouraged such exchanges by vol* 
imtarily agreeing to hire specillc types of individuals to 
avoid duplication In the courses offered and in the 
purchases of support materials. Naturally, agreements on 
this order presume that avenues for students to draw on 
these specializations are provided for. 

On-Site Coordinator. In conjunction with North Western 
University, the Associated Colleges of the Midwest ad- 
ministers a program for children's theatre and creative 
dramatics. A faculty member from a member college 
supervises the project on behalf of all of the colleges. The 
project seeks to attract students interested in speech, 
drama, acting and play production into teaching at the 
elementary and junior higli school level. All activities are 
centered in Kvanston where housing accommodations are 
provided. 

Program Developer. When colleges wish to enter into 
instructional activities in certain fields, they may find that 
existing staff has neither the time nor the background 
needed to formulate sound educational opportunities in 
these fields. For instance, several ecology field stations were 
established without specific programs being offered 
initially. First an individual was retained to conduct 
preliminary surveys of courses needed, to order appropriate 
research ^nd insiructional equipment, to solicit financial 



assistance, and to identify usable staff specializations. By 
jointly sponsoring the employment of a program initiator 
the consortium may get a foothold in fields such as urban 
studies, black studies, and overseas studies. 

Staff Directory. Fifty colleges and universities partici- 
pate in the Council of Institutions of lliglier liducation in 
New York City. Each year the Council publishes a brief 
directory lining the key academic and management per- 
sonnel at the campuses to facilitate the identification of 
appropriate individuals with whom communications can be 
established. 

Cooperative Student lnler\iews. To reduce the duplica- 
tion of effort in the admission of students in social work 
programs within five universities in New York City, these 
institutions are sharing their interview reports. Permission 
from the candidate is requested to release the information. 

Cooperative Teaching Assistantship, Under an Esso 
Education Foundation grant, Fordham University was able 
to implejuent a teaching assistantsliip project. Teaching 
fellows were selected from Fordfiam's graduate school to 
teach in fifteen liberal arts colleges in the area. The doctoral 
students obtained valuable teacliing experience and the 
colleges secured wethqualified instructional assistance. 

Vfl. COOPERATION TO IMPROVE RESEARCH 

Since World War II the tunds available to colleges and 
universities for conducting basic and applied research have 
played a major, if not a predominant role, in the shaping of 
these institutions. In spite of the problems imputed to be 
related to research activities, few persons have argued that 
research should not be given a central, hospitable place 
witliin higlier education. By engaging in research, faculty 
play a most constructive part in the advancement of our 
understanding of (he human condition, the nature of man's 
universe and the relationships between the two. Knowledge 
derived from research is of general benefit to society, but 
the relationship between research and teaching is less clear. 
Some institutions limit th;ir emphasis in this area because 
of a conmiitment to teaching and/or conuuunity service. 
Others believe research is of critical importance in their 
own selection of goats. No institution is wholly pro or 
anti-research regardless of the priority it gives to this goal. 
However, opportunities for the faculty at some institutions 
to engage in research can be accomplished more satis- 
factordy by working with other colleges. This can be done 
without causing detrimental effects at the faculty member's 
home institution. The possibilities for cooperation between 
college personnel in research projects assume significant 
importance when the costs for establishing suitable 
libraries, research laboratories, and appropriate staffing 
patterns are taken into account. 

Research Grants-ln-Aid. The College Center of the 
Finger Lakes and the Piedmont University Center have long 
maintained annual grants-in-aid programs to support sum- 
mer research projects by their faculty. Often the awards by 
the consortium are matched by equlvaienl awards from the 
recipients' institution. Small awards on the order of $400 • 
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S500 enable many faculty to undertake research tliat would 
have been beyond the budget of the recipients* college. 

Reseatch Seed-Cfant. For several yeais the U.S. OlTice 
of E'ducation lunded projects to develop the research 
capabilities of faculty of small and middle size colleges. 
&ed'grants were one compoiiene of this program. A 
seed-grant wai not intended to provide (he total support for 
a given project, but was expected to strengthen an 
individual's ability to write a proposal that would be 
competitive with proposals from other institutions. Re* 
search conunittees for the consortia awarded tliese grants, 
and assisted the recipients in identifying appropriate 
consultants, in locating potential sources of funding and In 
securing appropriate assistance in proposal preparation. 

Co-Authorship. An informal but frequent form of 
cooperation has emerged when Investigators with similar or 
complcmeiuary research fields combine their elTorts to 
complete and publish a study. 

Research Consultation. Several consortia have published 
inventories of speakers and reseaichers to apprise all 
consortium faculty of existing expertise within the consor- 
tium. By reviewing the document, common fields of 
interest can be identilled by a researcher and contracts can 
be made to solicit assistance. 

Adjunct Appointment. Colleges cooperating in the usage 
of major research facilities, such as Brookhaven National 
Laboratory or Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory for Quantita- 
tive Biology, offer adjunct appointments to researchers. 
Tliesc appointments encourage the rapid diffusion of 
current research findings, along with the researcher*s 
enthusiasm, into graduate and undergraduate curriculums. 

Specialized Collections, The State University of New 
York at Buffalo and the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook have worked with other universities to 
microl'ilm and share their archives related to Mexico and 
Mexican studies. Other consortia througlt library agree- 
ments have held special indexes, little used research 
collections, and specialized journals in central depositories. 

Cooperative Equipment Usage. Expensive or hard to 
acquire research instmments are often loaned between 
colleges ur purchased jointly to increase the impact of 
resources committed to research projects. 

Consortium Research. The rapid emergence of consortia 
in higher education has opened up a wide range of possible 
research topics with both theoretical and practical aspects. 
Individuals have begun to study the consortium as a social 
organization,, as an admitilstrative mechanism and as a 
potential resource to particular departments. 

State of the Diseipline Research. One of the most 
common types of lesearch involvement associated with 
consortia is the cv^nbining of effort of faculty in a given 
field to attempt an assessment of the status of instruction, 
research or comiiiunily service functions offered by mem- 
ber colleges within a given problem area. Opportunities for 
future development are explored and recommendations for 
solutions to the problems are made by infercollege study 
groups. 

Conrad established a Commission on Black Conscious- 
ness. tp_ clarify the implications of black consciousness for 



its theological schools. The commission consists of faculty 
and students l>om member institutions and representatives 
from community organizations. Workshops on Black prob- 
lems, research on needs and resources, and plans for 
"re-educating" faculty and support personnel are a part of 
the effort to re-examine the future of Black student 
programs. 

Research Coordinatjori. A major reason for the creation 
of the Higlier Education Center for Urban Studies In 
Bridgeport was the feeling that thought should be given to 
coordinating research on urban problems througliout south- 
western Connecticut. The consortium has cooperated with 
the Urban Coalition, the Urban Corps and other organiza- 
tions in the establishment of non-competitive research 
studies as well as in the initiation of action programs 
designed to Implement conclusions of the studies. The 
coordination of research provides a valuable mechanism for 
improving the relations of the member colleges with the 
community. 

Vni. FACULTY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
CONSORTIA 

Most consortia enroll the participation of notably 
diflerent types of institutions in their memberships. Even 
cooperative groupings of liberal arts colleges involve a high 
degree of variability in the types of major fields offered and 
in the specializations at each college. Thus, a search for 
common grounds on which cooperative ventures can be 
based is always a demanding task. Nonetheless, every 
consortium has one common characteristic which is of 
importance to its member institutions. The teaching/Iearn- 
ing process is central to the academic life of faculty, 
students and administrators alike. Arrrirdingly, many col* 
lege associations have scheduled and implemented activities 
that attempt to improve the teaching process. Since a better 
understanding of this process Is of dhect value to faculty, 
seminars and workshops dealing with the improvement of 
ijistmction or with the upgrading of faculty and staff 
competencies are commonly suggested as first steps in 
initiating larger scope cooperative ventures. 

Acting in large measure as agents of change within their 
member colleges, consortia also schedule seminars and 
conferences that assist in the rapid dissemination of 
intormation about new practices in higher education. These 
practices may pertain to developments within the consor- 
tium as often as they may deal with developments in 
non-member institutions. By holding informational meet- 
ings on such things as the use of new media, teaching 
evaluation and curriculum design, a close contact with 
experts can be initiated that may be lacking when similar 
topics are discussed at professional, large audience, con- 
ferences. These meetings stimulate further thouglit about 
the Ways in which new ideas can be transformed into action 
programs. These meetings also provide an opportunity to 
disseminate information about resources and resource 
individuals who are within a consortium and can be drawn 
upon for further assistance. Most faculty have not had 



professional training in the ntanagement of educational 
tecliniques and practices. Tlirougli jointly sponsored lueet* 
ings, faculty witli common concerns about their approach 
to teaching can be assembled to explore new instructional 
tec]\niques. 

Disciplinary seminars can be hold that locus attention on 
new areas of research which interest faculty. Also, the 
seminars can up-date faculty background in specific topics 
that were lacking in their professional training. Because 
many departments have relatively small numbers of staff, a 
^'critical mass'* of experts in a particular field may not be 
present unless these individuals are considered in relation to 
their colleagues of otlier institutions. The possibility of 
organizing many meetings of this nature would be limited if 
mulllcollege involvement were not possible. 

Interdepartmental meetings serve an important social 
function as well, hi addition to the tangible improvement 
of faculty and staff capabilities, multicollege meetings 
provide a social invotven\enl conducive to more substantive 
joint programs. A familiarity with one's peers is helpful in 
stimulating the growth of a sense of community that is 
basic to more productive enterprises. Such contacts also 
enable new faculty to nuke contact with experience J staff 
members at othe» colleges able to be of assistance to them 
in developing course work. 

Faculty Visitation. Informal agreements to encourage 
the faculty within given departments to visit one another's 
classes and laboratories for short periods of time provide a 
social and physical I'amiliarity with the resources available 
at the institutions that cannot normally be derived from 
structured meetings. The translation of a philosophy of 
education into operational terms within a classroom setting 
cannot be determined entirely by reviewing catalog course 
descriptions or by touring the f'acilities in which classes are 
lioused. Througli regular inter-class visitations, a clearer 
understanding of this operational philosophy is obtained by 
the visitor. Engagements of this type can facilitate the 
diffusion of new teaching ideas and they suggest ways by 
which the several faculties can be of assistance to one 
another. 

Informal Association. Underginling the formation and 
continued utilization of sophisticated cooperative arrange- 
ments lies a base of social and professional goodwill. As the 
first step in building a valuable relationship some groups of 
faculty have simply organized occasional dinners or 
luncheons without an intention to focus attention on a 
specific topic. The opportunity to discuss a variety of 
points of Interest, from textbooks available to experiences 
in teaching different types of students, leads to the 
stimulation of productive ideas for further interchanges. In 
some areas the pervasive importance of these meetings has 
led to the formation of an Idenlifiably real "mathematics 
commu nity'* or of an ^'artists league". 

Sponsorship of Regional Professional Organizations. 
Colleges and universities h.ive long provided for the 
nurturance and maintenance of scholarly and professional 
organizations as a cotnmitment to furthering their own 
goals of teaching, research and community service. In some 
instances consortia have been the host for particular groups. 



The College Center of the Finger Lakes has sponsored the 
College English Association in New York State, The 
Center's staff works with officers of the Association in 
planning, coordinating and financing the annual meetings 
and subsequent reports. By sponsoring the Association, 
professional recognition is secured for all of the member 
colleges and a mechanism is established for exposing 
member college faculty to contemporary trends in English 
teaching and writing. 



IX. COOPERATIVE CO CURRICt'LAR AGREEMENTS 

Strong academic programs do not rely upon classroom 
activities alone. The classroom experiences are bolstered 
with informal supportive activities, Tlie impact a college has 
on its students may be measurably increased* or dramati- 
cally retarded, by the diversity and quality of out-of-class 
opportunities that can be provided. It is difficult, however, 
tor most colleges to offer both a truly "balanced" 
co-currlcular program and a program of ofterings that 
touches directly upon a wide variety of different depart- 
ments. The expenses in money» time and eflbrt in bringing 
speakers to campuses, in scheduling inter-disciplinary 
activities of nujor scope, and in augmenting structured 
programs with informal gatherings severely restricts the 
potential scope of events that any department can par- 
ticipate in. When a department is small, or if a discipline is 
contained within a larger administrative unit, the contribu- 
tion individual faculty can make is particularly limited. It is 
not at all uncommon for supplemental, but important, 
activities to be scheduled so that several colleges can 
participate in activities that go beyond the resources of the 
separate colleges. 

Joint Sponsorship of Speakers. Cultural affairs commit- 
tees have known for a long time tint ^ome speakers and 
performing groups are available at such great cost that 
committees could not afford thein withojt pooling their 
resources with those of ni'ighooring colleges. Individual 
departments sponsor speakers in rumihers that are of more 
than passing importance. Yet. tiepirtmentaliy sponsored 
speakers are seldom co-sponso'ctl despite the limited 
availability of some speakers. It is probable that consider- 
able benefit could be derived from departmental funds 
committed to this form of cooperation. 

Joint Sponsorship of Major Activities. Similarly, major 
weekends and cultural events can have their value increased 
by multicollege involvement. For instance, the Alabama 
Center for Higher Education sponsored a wee^kend *'Black 
Montage" during wliich filack artists, musicians and 
political figures provided students and faculty with an 
intensive exposure to hig)i quality programming. Jazz 
weekends, Shakespearian festivals and regional art exhibi- 
tions have also been organized ihrougli consortia. 

Joint Professional Organizations. The Signia Xi Honor* 
ary Fraternity in Science at Clarkson College recently 
received its formal cliarter from the national body. Faculty 
that originally sponsored this chapter had represented four 
different institutions witliin the Associated Colleges of tlie 



St Lawrence Valley. The permanent charter acknowledges 
the continuing contribution these fellow colleges make by 
noting that the organi/ation was formed hi associatiou with 
Si. Lawrence University, S.U.N. Y. College nt Potsdam, and 
the S.U.N.Y. Agricultural and Technical College at Canton. 

Cooperatively Sponsored Exhibits. Art shows of consor- 
timn faculty and students are frequently organized among 
colleges in which the number of art majors or te;iching staff 
is limited. By combining their artworks a significant and 
positive element is introduced that is conducive to an 
iniproved recognition of the role of the visual arts in society 
and on a college campus. Some sclentitlc agencies provide 
traveling exhibits that are hosted by groups of colleges to 
expand the potential audience these exhibit.<i attract. 

Art Mobile. The University Center in Virginia, in 
cooperation with a museum of art, operates a mobile van 
equipped to serve r.s an art gallery. Special art and sculpture 
exhibits are brought together to tour member colleges for 
short periods of time, thereby greatly improving the 
chances that given campuses will secure these art works. 

Visitation Teams. The U.S, Department of State througli 
its community meetings program works with colleges and 
universities to send a team of diplomats and international 
relations experts to locations throughout the country. Host 
institutions schedule class visits, panel discussions, press 
interviews and community meetings at which team mem- 
bers discuss topics of concern. 

Seminar Series. Few institutions are large enougli to be 
able to sponsor a continuing series of seminars of a broad 
theme without drawing on the staff at other institutions. 
The computing committee of the Associated Colleges of the 
St, Lawretfce Valley sponsored a series of fifteen seminars 
on computer applications in a variety of disciplines to 
broaden/the background of faculty and students in this 
neld> Roculty have been invited at several locations to less 
fornmr gatherings in series related to environmental prob-- 
lepifT ethnic diftlciilties, governmental problems, and the 
roles and purposes of colfeges and universities. 

The Associated Colleges of the Midwest is housed in the 
Newberry Library Building in Chicago. The Library is noted 
as a research resource in the humanities. Each year a 
semester-long seminar is organized around a different 
period in Western history. Faculty and students can spend u 
semester at the Library making use of its resources in 
history and literature. Lach student conducts independent 
research and participates in t>equent lectures and seminars 
related to the time period selected. 

Supplementary Course-related Workshops. Theology stu- 
dents within Conrad who register for similar types of 
courses on their individual campuses are regular participants 
in all-day seminars that bring the classes together. Held on 
Saturdays, the series of sessions are based at campuses with 
specific strengths. Unlike otlier seminars, these workshops 
are planned to complement the coursework at the several 
schools. 

Charter Flights. For economy and the convenience of 
member college faculty and students, some consortia have 
organized "afftnily groups** to travel to Furope and Asia 
during summer and inierterm periods. Some coursework 



may be integrated with these trips, but many are of 
individual value without being tied to academic credit 

Student Conferences. Science majors and political 
science majors, among others, have been invited by their 
colleges to prepare scholarly papers for presentation in joint 
student conterences. An association of students with peers 
in a professional environment provides an incentive which is 
often missing in regi':ily scheduled classes. Student con- 
ferences offer the j>ossibility of a demonstrably different 
type of learning experience than is usually available at any 
one campus. 

Scholarly Journal. One of the more.conunon hopes 
accompanying the establishment of consortia is that a 
literary or scientific journal would be issed which member 
college faculty would find a receptive vehicle for publishing 
manuscripts that are of value to other faculty within and 
without the consortium. There are many problems that 
have prevented these ideas from taking shape. Not the least 
of these are the acquisition of adequate quality entries, 
interest in the publication outside of the consortium and 
the coniniitment ofdlBWancial resources by the member 
colleges. Five Colleges Inc. has published The Massachusetts 
Review, The Review carries articles, essays, literary works, 
and reviews. 

Training Programs and Institutes. As a central com- 
ponent of a project to improve intercoUcge cooperation In 
supervising student teachers, the College Center of the 
Finger Lakes undertook to train its faculty In the use of 
certain behavioral science instruments that can be used to 
assess teaching performance, A one-week institute was 
offered during the first summer of the program and 
additional workshops directly related to the extended use 
of these instruments were held during the year. In this way 
a common base of understanding was established at each 
campus. The initial information base was essential for 
further programs and for adopting particular instruments 
for special consideration. 

Through (he Regional Cooperative Computing Program, 
the National Science Foundation has assisted in the 
creation of con^puter networks. The mere presence of time 
sharing equipment was found. not to be suftlcient to attain 
increased computer usage. Consequently, recent projects 
have included considerable support for long-tenn training 
programs to acquaint taculty with prograinming techniques 
and to familiarize them with computer equipment and 
specific programs available in their field of interest, 

Joint Conferences and Workshops. In a similar way, 
short programs of from one hour to two days* duration 
frequently are scheduled by consortia to upgrade faculty 
knowledge in restricted fields. Althougli many of these 
programs are either self-contained or otherwise unrelated to 
future programs, it has been found that the most valuable 
contributions of consortium workshops emanate from 
sessions thai lead into programmatic changes. 

Traveling Workshops. The Kansas City Regional Council 
fiew a number of its computer center directors to a meeting 
with their peers in the Regional liducatlonal Laboratory in 
Virginia. The two groups exchanged infcmiatlon about 
experiences on computer cooperation and developed or 



Uilcd oiu other ideas, llcoiioniics faculty Trom williin the 
College Center of the Finger Lakes spent two days in 
Wasliington. Five agencies concerned with national 
economic policy development were visited for sen)inar.s and 
discussions with the agencies' stalT. 

Faculty Audit Privileges, StalT members employed at 
member colleges of the Keniuckiaiia Melroversity can keep 
up with developments in special fields of interest by 
auditing courses throughout the consortium at no charge. 

Graduate or Special Student Cross-Registration. Faculty 
enrolled as graduate or special students in the instiluiions 
participating in the Associated Colleges of the St. Lawrence 
Valley are eligible for cross- registration privileges. The 
agreement permits faculty to take courses at all four 
institutions for residence or audit credit without a tuition 
charge. 

Faculty Vai^ncies Listing. Fach spring the Associated 
Colleges of the St. Lawrence Vahey compiles a listing of all 
teaching and administrative positions available for the 
coming year. Inierested faculty can draw upon the l/sting 
for personal considcratum or for suggesting qualil'ied 
individuals to appropriate departments, 

Proposal Development Grants. A number of consortia 
have followed the early example set by the Committee on 
Institutional Cooperation by budgeting funds for preparing 
designs for cooperative progratns. vSeed-grants are offered to 
groups of individuals which are seriously interested in 
expkuing an idea for cooperation, The grant covers Iravet 
and other expenses incurred in holding interinstitutional 
20 meetings or in preparing groundwork. The seed-gram is a 
visible avenue for pursuing an idea to a more completely 
formulated stage. 



Joint Recruiting. Professional resumes of applicants for 
teaching and administrative positions can and are ex- 
changed between many groups of colleges. Tins is particu- 
larly helpful in fields in wliicli recruiting is most difficult, 
whether this difficulty is due to a hmited pool of 
applicants, or because of the department's si7.e and budget. 
By drawing upon ^'screened'' application?, fewer expenses 
may be entailed in locating qualified applicants. 

Specialized Teaching Opportunities. The possibilities for 
faculty of small institutions to develop their own expertise 
in specialized areas are distinctly limited. Although the 
focused interests of some faculty may be too esoteric to 
permit their background to be utilized effectively, arrange- 
ments to have these individuals available for upper division 
and graduate teaching assignments have been developed. 
UnUke typical joint appointnvents, the motivation for 
splitting an individuafs time between institutions is neither 
economic efficiency or improved utilization of staff, 
though these outcomes may result. Instead, the primary 
concern is with the faculty member's capacity to continue 
his disciplinary development without forcing his hon\e 
institution to expand course offerings beyond those 
required. 

Open Activities Policies. To encourage the participation 
of students from cooperating campu.ses in extracurricular 
activities based at one campus, some institutions invite all 
students from within a consortium to participate in clubs 
and study groups. For example, international relations 
clubs, computing groups, and domestic affairs clubs have 
enabled students within several consortia to engage hi their 
activities because their own campus lacked a similar group. 



X. A imiEK LISTING OF ARRANGEMENTS 



I. JOINT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Joint UndergraduiUe Major 
Joint Masters Program 
Joint Ph.D. Degree 
Contract Courses 
Joint Department 
Course L'xcliange 
Priority Scheduling 
Joint Listing of Area Studies 
Departmental Specialization 
Reduction of Course Ofterings 
Joint Course 
Common Core Course 
Common Field Course 
Intettcrm Spcciali/ation 
Three Jwo Programs 



Articulated Program 
Traveling Scholar 
Rotating Summer Institute 
Summer School Specialization 
Joint Career Day 
Common Resource Center 
Joint Membership Application 
Cooperative Proposal Planning 
Common Course Coding 
Course Content Improvement 
Audi J-Visua! Materials Exchange 
Film Library 

Parallel Program Development 
Concurrent Adnnssions 
Student Internships 
External Degree 



IL FACILITIES SHARING 

Joint Use of Non-College I-^aciliiies Telephone Network 

Overseas Studies Center 
Television Network 
Computer Cooperation 
Student Transportation 



Shared Laboratories 
Joint Field Station 
Radio Station 
Urban Center 



Downtown Education Center Equipment Loans 

Cooperative Higlier Education Center 

in. INTfiR COLLEGE STAFF UTILIZATION 

Joint Appointment Company-ln^Residence 

Faculty Exchange Staff SpeciaJization 

Short-Term Faculty Exchange On'Silc Coordinator 

Extra Duty Assignment Program Developer 

Team Teaching Staff Directory 

Scholar-In^Residence Cooperative Student Interviews 
Cooperative Teaching Assistantship 

IV. COOPERATION TO IMPROVE RESEARCH 
Research Grants-In-Aid Specialized Collections 

Research Seec! -Grant Cooperative Equipment Usage 

Co-Authorshfp Consortium Research 

Research Consultation Slate of Discipline Research 

Adjunct Appointment Research Coordination 

V. FACULTY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH CONSORTIA 



Faculty Visitation 
Informal Association 
Sponsorship of Regional 

Professional Organizations 
Scholarly Journal 
Training Programs and Institutes 
Joint Conferences and Workshops 



Traveling Workshops 
Faculty Audit Privileges 
Graduate and Special Student 

Cross-Registration 
Faculty Vacancies Listing 
Proposal Development Grants 



Joint Recruiting 
Specialized Teaching Opportunities 

VL COOPERATIVE COCURRICULAR AGREEMENTS 

Joint Sponsorship of Speakers 
Joint Sponsorship of Major Activities 
Joint Professional Organizations 
Cooperatively Sponsored Exhibits 
Art Mobile 



Visitation Teams 
Seminar Series 

Supplementary Coi^rse-Related Workshops 
Charter Flights 
Student Conferences 



Open Activities Policies 



APPENDIX A 
Formal Consortia lit Higher Educalioh'*' 



Academic Affairs Conference of 

Midwestern Universities 
Hutman Center. Room 4 19 
Terre Haute. Indiana 47809 

Aljbama Center for Higher Kducatioii 
Suite-tOI t 

2] 31 Ki^hth Avenue North 
hirmin^han), Alabama 35203 

Alabama Consortium for the 

t)evelopment of Higher 

Education (The) 
P.O. Uox 338 
Oempolis» Abtama 36732 

Associated Colleges of Central Kmsas 
U$t:. Marliti 
Mcpherson, Kansas 67460 

Associated Colleges of the 

MM-Hudson Area 
1 2 Vassar Street 
Poughkeepsie, New Vork 12601 

Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
60 West Walton Street 
Chic:ig<i, Illinois 60610 

Assni iated CtHleges of the 

St. Idwtence ValTey 
38 Market Street 
IVitsdam. New York 13676 

Association of Colle^,es and 
Universities for (nternafional- 
intt-rcultural Study 

Huntingdon College 

Montgomery « Alabama 36106 

Atlanta University Center 
$$ Walnut Street. Southwest 
Atlanta* Georgfa J0314 

Attrition Reduction Consortium 
lakeland College 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 5 30 SI 

lirooKtyn Institutional Council 
Hotel IJossert 
Suite 820 

98 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Central Pennsylvania Consortium 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 17325 

Central States College Association 

1308 20th Street 

kock fstand. Illinois 6)201 

Chicago Consortium of Colleges and 

Universities (The) 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Christian College Consortium 

1400 Touhy Avenue 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 

Claremont Colleges (The) 
Harper Hall 

Claremont, California 91711 



C leveland ComnHsslon on Higher 

Kducatlon 
1367 K. Sixth Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44 1 14 

College Center of the linger Lakes 
Houghton House 2 2 West 3fd Street 
Corning, New York 14830 

Colleges of Mid-America, Inc. 

Insurance b^xchange Building 

Suite 415 

7th & Pierce 

SiouTi City, towa SI 101 

Committee on institutional 

Cooperation 
Suite 970 

1603 Orringlon Avenue 
t:vanston, Illinois 60201 

Conference of Rectors and Principals 

of Quebec Universities 
6600 Chemin de la Cote des Neiges 
Suite 300 

Montreal 249» Quebec 

Conrad, Inc.: 1 he Consortium for 
Higher tducation Religion 
Studies 

143S Cornell hrive 

Dayton, Ohio 4S406 

Consortium of Northern New Kngland 
232 Maine Street 
Brunswick, Maine 0401 1 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

Cooperatmg Raleigh Colleges 
Meredith College 
Box 399 

Raleigh, North Carolina 276t I 

Council of Higher Kducailonal 

Institutions in New York City 
461 Park Aven'je South 
New York, New York 10016 

Council of Ontario Universities 
102 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 181, Ontario Canada 

Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium 
300 College park Avenue 
bayion» Ohio 45409 

tasl Central College Consortium 

Westminster College 

New Wilmington. Pennsylvania 16142 

Ir'rie Consortium of Colleges 
SOI F,. 38th Street 
Frie, Pennsylvania 1 6501 

Five Colleges, Incorporated 
Box 140 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



Great Lakes Colleges Association 

Suite 26J 

SSS K. William 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 

OreensbOTo Irl CoUege Consortium 
Guilford College, Downtown Division 
SOI Washington Street 
P.O. Box 1709 

Greensboro, NoHh Carolina 27402 

GT/70 (Group Ten Community Colleges 

for the Seventies) 
Suite 206 

S942 S.W. 73rd Street 
South Miami, Florida 33143 

Higher F.ducalion Center for Urban 

Studies 
328 Park Avenue 
Bridgeport^ Conneclicut 06604 

Higher Kducatioii Coordinating 

Council of Metropolitan 

St. Louis 
5600 Oakland 
Rooms F 31319 
St. Louis, Missouri 631 10 

Hudson-Mohawk Association of 
Colleges &, Universities (The) 
j56 Troy-Schencctady Road 
Latham. New York 121 10 

tnieruniversUy Council of the 

North Texas Area 
Room 5F2, UTA Library 
Box 536, UTA Station 
Arlington, Texas 76010 

Inter University Institute of 

Fnglneering Control 
University College of N. Wales 
School of Fngineering Science 
t)ean Street, Bangor, Caerns 
VVales» Fngland 

Kansas City Regional Council for 

Higher Fducation 
Suite 320 
4901 Main 

Kansas City, Missouri 64112 

Kentucklana Metroverslty, Inc. (The) 
U. of L. Kentucky Soulhern Campus 
9001 Shelbyville Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 40222 

Lehigh Regional Consortium for 

Graduate Teacher Fducation 
School of i:dUCallon 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 1801 S 

Lehigh Valley Association of 
Independent Colleges. Inc. 
87 West Church Street 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018 

Mid-Appalachia College Council, Inc. 
Box 391 

Bristol. Tennessee 37620 



•Tak<n from Lewis D. Patterson's Directory of Vohfitdry Academic Cooperative Arrangements ht Higher Education^ distributed by the Kansas 
"^''*"'> R*glpf)aI Council for Higher Education, 19? L 



Nifw Hann shire College an J 

University Council 
Library Buildings Notre Dame College 
2321 i:\n\ Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 03104 

New Orleans Consortium 
Palmetto and Pine Streets 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

Northern Plains Consortium 

Jarn.»sto\vn College 

Jamestown, North Dakota 58401 

Piedmont University Center of 

North Carolina^ Inc. 
Ucynolda House 
Box 1 1045 Bethabara Station 
Wlr,$ton-S3lem» Norrh Carolina 27106 

Pittsburgh Council on Higher 

(-'.ducat ion 
222 Craft Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1 $ 1 1 3 

Regional Council for Institutional 

Education 
1101 Bruce itaU 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania I 52 1 3 

San Vrancisco Consortium (The) 

The Balboa Building 

Suite 516 

503 Market Street 

San Fransico, California 94105 

Six Institutions' Consortium 
Bennett College 
700Gorrell 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27420 



South Cijiolin i foundation of 
Independent Colleges, Inc. 
1 110 Daniel Building 
Greenville; South Carolina 29602 



Southwest Alliance for Latin America 
I 700 Asp Aveciue 
Norman, Oktahoma 73069 



Union of Independent Colleges of 

Att 
4340 Oak 

Kansas City, Missouri 641 1 1 



United Colleges of San Antonio 
427 Gunter Office Building 
159 E. Houston Street 
San Antonio. Texas 78205 



TexA% Association of Developing 

Colleges 
1^116 Braniff Tower 
Kxchange Park 
Dallas, Texas 75235 



The Association for Graduate 
Education and Research of 
North Texas (Tager) 

Tager Building 

2400 N. Armstrong Parkway 

Richardson, Texas 75080 



Triangle Association of Colleges 

Middlebitfg Office Mall 

Suite 212.C 

2 700 Middleburg Drive 

Columbia, South Carolina 29204 

Twelve College Exchange 

Two Hebe Court 

Norton, Massachusetts 02766 



Union for Experimenting Colleges 

and Universities 
Antloch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 4 5 387 



University Center In Georgia 
Lustrat House 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30601 



University Center at Harrlsburg 
2991 N. EronI Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 171 10 



University Center in Virginia 
The Jefferson Hotel 
Jefferson and Main Streets 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 



Worcester Consorllum for Higher 

Education, Inc. 
Uoynton Hall 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 



National Council of Associations 
for International Svudies 
(NCAtS) 

Foreign Area Materials Center 

60 Easl 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 



